


HOW SOUL AND BODY INTERACT 


THE APPROACH TO PSYCHOLOGY THROUGH BIOLOGY 


BOUT twenty-five years ago, Experimental Psycho- 
A logy, strictly so-called, was at the zenith of its fame. 


Wundt, Kiilpe and Miiller were well-known names 
in the scientific world. Splendid laboratories were built, 
equipped with elaborate machinery for conducting experi- 
mental tests, and the novel methods and striking successes 
of the new science won great applause. At first, this Ex- 
perimental Psychology was almost wholly materialistic in its 
outlook, and under cover of its researches, many false doc- 
trines were taught. For all that, it was not fer se incom- 
patible with Scholasticism. Cardinal Mercier, Father Maher, 
S.J., and others, recognized this fact, and while pointing out 
the shortcomings and erroneous teachings of the new science, 
adopted whatever was useful and true in it, and assimilated 
it into Scholastic Psychology. 

To-day, many new developments of applied psychology 
hold the field, and it is incumbent on Scholastic Psychologists 
to take a step similar to that taken by Cardinal Mercier and 
Father Maher. Modern applied psychology, with its dis- 
tinctly biological trend, is also materialistic in its outlook, 
and it behoves us to refute its errors and point out its short- 
comings, but at the same time to assimilate the truth it has 
garnered, in the interests of the old philosophy of the Church. 

Scholastic Psychology teaches that the soul, the forma 
substantialis of the body, is at once the principle of life and 
the principle of thought. Every psychical act is a vital act. 
Thoughts are not only cognitive, but they are also vital. 
Sensations, representations and intellections have all a two- 
fold reference, and can be regarded from the point of view 
of biology, as due to the principle of life, or from the point 
of view of epistomology, as due to the principle of thought. 
They are acts of an organized whole, body and soul, for it 
is “the whole man” who feels, desires, imagines, thinks. 
We do not think as bodyless spirits think. Our mental and 
emotional experiences are vital experiences, and to see in 
such experiences, and in such mental functions as remem- 
bering, or paying attention, a biological significance, is per- 
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fectly legitimate. The soul, whether exercising vegetative, 
sentient, or reasoning activities, is still one and the same 
soul, the forma substantialis. 

Again, our nature is that of a rational animal. Its 
animality cannot be denied, even though in much of our be- 
haviour that animality is directed by reason and controlled 
by a higher spiritual power, the free will. But “animality 
rationalized ” is still animality, its presence is to be found in 
all our acts, for we must not forget that the body ever accom- 
panied the soul in this life. Our soul, though only medi- 
ately and extrinsically dependent in the body, is still truly 
dependent on it. Body and mind ever interact and inter- 
depend ; the body supplying the basis for the animality that 
is in us. Hence it is no small help to the understanding 
of many phases of human conduct to consider similar or 
kindred conduct in pure animal nature. Animal psychology 
is of great assistance, as indeed is the modern “behaviourist” 
psychology, in unravelling mysteries of human passion and 
instinct. Just as the study of the physiology of animals is 
a help to the understanding of human physiology, so, though 
in a lesser degree, the study of animal psychology is a help 
to the understanding of the psychology of man. 

While Scholasticism freely admits that man is an animal, 
an animal endowed with reason, it is opposed to what may be 
called the pet theory of biological psychology, that there 
is a perfect continuity in animal intelligence up to and in- 
cluding the intelligence of man. From lower grades of 
animal “mind,” they say, there is a continuous progress up 
to the human mind. Whatever may be said for continuity in 
nervous systems, and no doubt when we compare the nervous 
systems of the ascending scale of animal forms this continuity 
strikes us, scholastics must ever insist on an ultimate dis- 
continuity in the line of intelligence. The animal “mind” 
is not a spiritual substance; the mind, or soul of man, is a 
spiritual substance—and there is an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween the two types of soul. Without dwelling on this funda- 
mental point of divergence between Scholasticism and 
Materialistic Biology, we shall consider how far sane biology 
can help towards a solution of psychological problems, and 
the worth of the claims made on behalf of biological psy- 
chology. 

In the lowliest and simplest forms of animal life, in the 
Ameeba for instance, there is no trace of a nervous system 
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as such, but nevertheless in the protoplasm of this animal- 
cule certain reactions which accompany nervous matter are 
seen. It is “irritable.” It reacts to stimuli. And some of 
the movements of its pseudopodia seem purposeful. Its 
activities consist in avoiding what is bad for it, and in seek- 
ing for food. Whatever “knowledge” it acquires is subser- 
vient to self-preservation. Its “irritability” is clearly and 
plainly biological. Its “conduct” is wholly explained by 
the struggle for life. The problem of heredity in the 
amceba is simple. It transmits whatever instincts it has by 
means of the protoplasm it shares with its offspring—for re- 
production in the ameeba is by simple fission. It divides into 
two. Where there was one ameceba there are, after division, 
two amcebee, and whatever mnemonic modifications of proto- 
plasm existed in the parent amceba are physically shared 
with the daughter amcebz. This fact should be of some small 
help towards solving the problem of heredity in higher animal 
life. 

In the hydra we find traces of a rudimentary nervous 
system and a rudimentary sensitive defense organ, the 
nematocyst. With its increased capability of cognition we 
have more complex reactions, more varied instinctive move- 
ments, and two methods of reproduction, one asexual and the 
other sexual. The “psychology ’”’ of the hydra becomes at 
once more difficult, but there is still every indication of the 
complete subservience of the cognitive to the biological. 
The principle of knowledge in hydra is, as it were, only a 
function of the principle of life. But its life is larger, more 
varied and more beset with difficulties than the life of the 
amoeba, and it is endowed with a complex mechanism by 
which it can attack, poison and stun its prey. 

It would be too long to trace through the earth-worm, the 
star-fish, the dog-fish, the rabbit, and the chimpanzee, the 
ever-developing nervous system, leading to ever-increasing 
complexity of activities and more subtle phases of instinctive 
reactions. As the series ascends new parts are added to the 
brain, more perfect sense organs appear, and more striking 
adaptations to changes of environment can be seen. With 
every higher type of central nervous system increasing signs 
of a kind of “intelligence” manifest themselves, and in- 
creased powers are given for the struggle for life and for 
survival of the species. 

Needless to say, Experimental Biology has not been idle, 
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and not a few interesting results have been established— 
or have been accepted as well-founded theories. One of the 
latier theories localizes instinctive emotions and activities in 
the basai ganglia of the brain. To the cortex or neo-pallium 
is attributed the associative and higher powers of the animal 
mind. This localization of function probably applies also 
to the human brain. 

In cases of diseased cortex, human beings relying on the 
instinctive activities founded physically in the basal ganglia 
of the brain, act in a manner differing little, if at all, from 
lower brutes. And there are cases on record of idiots, whose 
frontal lobes were afterwards found to be quite undeveloped, 
who could never acquire the power of speech or accom- 
plish any work that called for attention, intelligence, or high 
associative power. On the other hand, higher types of 
animals, with a well-developed cerebral cortex, have been 
shown to be possessed of mental faculties closely bordering 
on intelligence. In the case of Macaques, one experimenter, 
Mr. Kinnaman,! had no difficulty in teaching his Macaques 
to follow the right path through a labyrinth constructed on 
the plan of the Hampton Court maze. 


He placed food in a cage which was closed by an elaborate 
set of fastenings, which his monkeys had to open before they 
could gain admission to the cage. The animals soon learned 
how to open the cage, and evinced no small amount of pleasure 
when they had successfully completed their task. The ques- 
tion then arose as to whether a Macaque could by watching its 
companion perform certain movements, and observing the con- 
sequence, be able to accomplish a similar set of movements from 
a desire to effect similar results. The test used consisted of 
a closed box containing food; this box was fastened by means 
of a plug; one of the Macaques failed to work the mechanism 
and gave up trying in despair. Its companion, however, came 
out of her cage, the first one following her; number two went 
to the box, pulled the fastening about, and ultimately seized the 
end of the plug with her teeth and pulled it out of its clasp. 
The box was again set; the first animal made a rush for it, seized 
the plug as number two had done, and got her food. She 
repeated this act several times. 


Scholastic Psychology has not, of course, remained in- 
different to the results of biological observation, nor has it 
been behindhand in doing justice to the importance of phy- 


1 Cf. Instinct and Intelligence, by N. C. Macnamara, p. 135. 
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siology and the anatomy of the nervous system in the domain 
of psychology. In many scholastic text-books chapters are 
devoted to a description of the nervous system, the circu- 
lation of the blood, reproduction, and other kindred matters. 
But at the same time due attention has not yet been paid to 
the application to psychology of the results of the natural 
sciences. 

Non-Scholastic Psychologists have not been so behindhand 
in this matter. “‘ Psycho-Analysis” and ‘‘ Suggestion,” the 
firstfruits of Biological Psychology, have, so to say, been 
“ captured " by materialistic psychologists and turned against 
Christian morality. Especially is this the case with Psycho- 
Analysis. Up to the present it is the playground for amoral 
and immoral theories. And yet, as a method, it is fer se 
good and exceedingly helpful. 

It may be well to explain what I mean by saying that 
Psycho-Analysis and Suggestion are the firstfruits of Bio- 
logical Psychology. 

When the recent great war started the medical profes- 
sion were well prepared for dealing with all kinds of wounds 
and infectious diseases, and they succeeded well in coping 
with the enormous amount of surgical and medical work that 
was thrown upon them. But in another direction they were 
found quite unprepared. New kinds of nervous diseases, 
called at first ‘‘ shell-shock " cases, began to be sent up. The 
rest-hospitals became clogged. The methods of dealing 
with these cases were at first merely tentative, and it was 
a considerable time before they began to be effectively and 
successfully dealt with. The work provoked thought, and 
Psycho-Analysis received an impetus as being the method 
that was most suggestive. Its outlook was frankly biological. 
The hysteria was an outcome of some experience. The ex- 
perience was a vital act. The emotional accompaniment had 
translated itself into an upset of the equilibrium of the organ- 
ism. The “idea” at the root of the hysteria was treated as 
a fever would be treated. It had to be allayed in some way. 
It had to be localized, isolated, analyzed. The psycho- 
therapists spoke and thought of “ complexes ” and “ repres- 
sions’’ as a doctor might speak of tumours or catarrhs. 
Clumsy and inaccurate terminology was used, and a 
materialistic attitude was adopted. The “Censor” repres- 
sing experiences was visualized as a canal-man opening or 
shutting the lock of the canal. The habits and reactions of 
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animals were introduced without qualification or reservation 
into the field of human psychology. The spirit of the new 
science and method was impregnated with biology. Psycho- 
Analysis was in fact its offspring. But Psycho-Analysis, 
laden though it was with error and false doctrine and bad 
psychology, had remarkable results and effected startling 
cures, which showed plainly that there was truth and good 
psychology in it too. 

While Psycho-Analysis aimed at breaking up the trouble- 
some idea or experience of the mind, that had translated 
itself into a disease of the organism, Suggestion came on 
the scene to supplement the work. The outlook of Sug- 
gestion was constructive. Something fresh and healthy had 
to be planted in the mind. The presence of a sound point 
of view, of an inspiring, encouraging idea, was found to have 
a good effect on the organism. Psychical grafting was 
attempted. The influence of the mind on the body had al- 
ready been concretely demonstrated by Psycho-Analysis— 
dealing, as it had to deal, with the evil effects on health of 
morbid ideas or distressing emotions. Suggestion, with an 
equally biological outlook, basing itself on well-known 
phenomena of hypnotism, now tried its hand at psycho- 
therapy. Its efforts were also crowned with remarkable 
successes—and it, too, has come to stay as a method of 
psycho-therapy. The good effects of a fearless introduction 
into psychology of biological ideas and methods was justified. 

There are many psychological problems which, if ever 
solved, will probably only be solved by the aid of biology. 
Psychology must await progress in biology, and advance step 
by step with it. What, for instance, is sleep? How far 
is it a phenomenon of psychology? How far of physiology? 
Is it merely a mental mechanism of suppression, brought 
about by the unconscious working of the mind and purely 
psychological? Or is it purely physiological, meaning 
nothing more than disjunction of nerve terminals at 
synapses? That we have the psychological power of sup- 
pression cannot be denied. When we drive a thought out 
of our mind, or crush a rising emotion, we are consciously 
exercising this function of suppression. When in the heart 
of a game we play on energetically, feeling no pain from 
the ugly bruise on the shin we have just received, we are 
unconsciously suppressing pain. The chauffeur, suddenly 
faced by danger, will usually keep cool and dexterously 
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manipulate his machine until the dangerous obstacle has been 
avoided. In the meantime he has unconsciously suppressed 
the emotion of fear. Fear would have proved an obstacle 
to him—it would perhaps have made his hands tremble and 
lessened his*chance of escape. But the power nature gave 
him of unconsciously suppressing the rising emotion, a power 
full of deep biological import, saved him. The mechanism 
of suppression seems also to cast some light on the problem 
of “forgetting.”” How do we forget and why do we forget? 
Lapses of memory occur in minds that are fresh and young. 
Fatigue and the failing metabolism of old age do not fully 
explain “forgetting.’”” What process is at work? By what 
mechanism does nature at times (though not in the case of 
Lady Macbeth) 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain? 


The processes of acquiring and retaining knowledge have 
been well analyzed and have been experimented upon, but 
the processes of forgetting are elusive. Introspection hardly 
helps us at all. It is at times quite startling how we forget 
—and there is much evidence to show that forgetting is at 
times purposeful. It is by the mind’s own mechanism that 
experiences are “ erased " from memory, or rather driven into 
the sub-conscious. Painful experiences are at times driven 
from consciousness and placed beyond recall. And when 
this happens it is obvious that there is a biological significance 
in the suppression. To solve this problem it is necessary to 
have recourse to animal psychology, to find some similar 
kind of suppression in the conduct of animals, to determine 
its cause and to examine if a similar cause may not be at work 
in our forgetting. Sleep, if a purely psychological pheno- 
menon no doubt also employs the mechanism of suppression. 
The over-wrought, worrying mind is set at rest by “ nature’s 
soft nurse.” The harassing thoughts are banished from the 
mind, and only dreams, the shadows and symbolic representa- 
tions of life's experiences, remain in consciousness. The bio- 
logical purpose in this mind-repose is plain to all. Were 
the mind not at rest the rebuilding of the wasted or ex- 
hausted protoplasm of the tissues would be impossible. 

The psychological aspect of the problem of heredity is 
also closely interwoven with biology. In some families, 
“taints,” mental peculiarities, aptitudes and “ tastes,” per- 
sist. A tendency towards intemperance, a strange “‘ wander- 
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lust,” or a special ability for, say, chemistry or architecture, 
revives constantly in the same stock. Whether these heredi- 
tary characteristics are atavistic or not the problem remains. 
How are they handed on? Some writers maintain that 
mnemonic modifications in the protoplasm of the~ nervous 
matter of the body are physically handed on. We égnnot 
deny the probability of mental phenomena leaving” some 
physical trace in the substance of the brain matter. But 
how can such substance, or some sufficient part of it, be 
transmitted into the ovum. 


Elements [writes N. C. MacNamara '] such as those governing 
the behaviour of unicellular beings have separated, or become 
differentiated, from the rest of the protoplasmic elements, so 
as to constitute a very important part of the living matter of the 
nerve cells of more highly organized beings; elements of this 
description in the course of time have become the instruments 
whereby energy derived from external and internal sources is 
transmuted into force, which becomes manifest in purposive or 
instinctive movements of animals. 


At first sight the existence of such elements seems far- 
fetched, and the possibility of the transmission of such 
mnemonic particles incredible. Nevertheless, on considera- 
tion, a certain plausibility in this theory must be admitted. 

The fertilized ovum of the human species has a diameter 
of about = mm., that of an atom may be taken as ——-— mm. 
Now assuming that about fifty atoms exist in an organic 
(proteid) molecule, we find that the fertilized ovum starts 
on its life with about 25,000,000,000,000 organic mole- 
cules, of which about 25,000,000,000 are derived from the 
male element, the head of the spermatozoid, the rest from 
the female ovum.? If this calculation, vouched for by Pro- 
fessor J. G. McKendrick is even approximately true, the 
argument that there are too few organic molecules in the 
ovum to account for the transmission of hereditary peculiari- 
ties hardly holds good. So many million million molecules 
carrying somehow with them the future complicated struc- 
ture of the human organism can doubtless also carry with 
them the mnemonic modifications in nervous protoplasm 
postulated by the theory of heredity I have outlined. 
There should at least be no difficulty for a scholastic to admit 





* Instinct and Intelligence, p. 52. 
* Cf. Nature, p. 547, Sept. 26, 1901. 
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that the instinctive behaviour of animals ‘‘ depends,” as Lloyd 
Morgan says, “upon the inherited structure of their nervous 
system.” 

This theory, if true, would throw a new light on the 
psychology of instinct, passion and habit. It would give a 
deeper meaning to that “ perpetual and intimate influx and 
interdependence between the psychical and corporeal life,” 
which scholastics never fail to point out, and it would bring 
into still closer touch psychology and biology. 

Perhaps no psychical phenomenon finds so clear an ex- 
planation in biology as does the mental mechanism of dis- 
sociating experience. It comes to our aid in swiftly adapt- 
ing ourselves to circumstances and surroundings. We have 
to live many lives—now at work in an office—now playing 
tennis—now swimming—now praying—now at the tea-table. 
In each new sphere of activity we begin to call on a new 
set of reactions, and to depend on a new body of memorized 
experience—perhaps even we have to call up a new language. 
We have the faculty of dissociating memories, reactions, 
thoughts and words, not suitable to the occasion. Playing 
tennis, racquet in hand, we instinctively accommodate our 
muscles to the weight of the racquet, the speed of the ball, 
etc. The cricket instinct to hit hard and low does not arise. 
It is cut off and dissociated. In the mental sphere the same 
power of dissociation is at work. As lawyers, our minds 
reason on precedents, and not on moral or philosophical 
principles. 

In animal life the same natural power of dissociation is 
apparent. An amphibian, living now on land, now in water, 
like the frog, reacts at once in a manner appropriate to its 
surroundings. Were it, when in the water, to try to escape 
from danger by jumping it would perish. It must, in the 
water, react at once by swimming and not by jumping. On 
land it must escape from danger at once by jumping and not 
by swimming. The power of “dissociation "’ is biologically 
necessary for its welfare—and we in common with animals 
have this power, though perhaps a higher degree. 

There is hardly a trait of character in us but to some 
extent pertains to instinct, and hence it is that we find in 
animal life so much “ behaviour ” that is kindred to our own. 
The cow that licks and fondles its newly-born calf acts in 
much the same way as does the young mother with her babe. 

2 Cf. Donat, S.J., Psychologia, caput i. 
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The strange dark instinct that urges some men, sick at heart, 
to go apart from their fellows and die alone, is to be seen 
in the sick or wounded animal that drags itself away from 
the herd to die in a ditch or ina wood. The intense absorp- 
tion of the cat watching its prey is seen in the deep, ‘‘absent- 
minded,” contemplations of the poet or the philosopher. The 
cat, though absorbed, can usually save itself from danger 
creeping on it unawares, by the exquisite sensitiveness of its 
sense of hearing. And the poet or philosopher given to 
absorption develops a sensitive, high-strung nervous system 
that serves to protect him from mishap. The purposeful 
laws of biology are common to man and to beast. In the be- 
haviour of men under the influence of passion, say of fear, 
we can see reproduced much of the behaviour of animals. 
And a fertile source of explanation for many unusual phases 
of human conduct is found in the innate instinct to react in 
presence of danger by hiding and remaining motionless or 
by disguising oneself. Many animals react instinctively in 
this manner, hoping to escape danger by remaining motion- 
less and passing unnoticed, or by changing their colours to 
the tints of the surrounding medium. Perhaps it is this 
instinct to disguise and hide, when frightened, that explains 
much of the deceitfulness and lying of children. 

The perennial problem of dreams belongs also to the 
province of Biological Psychology. We shall never under- 
stand the significance of our mental mechanism of dream- 
ing, until we have solved the biological problem, why animals 
dream. The dreams of animals serve some useful purpose. 
They have some important result, it may be of whetting their 
reproductive instinct, or of keeping up the tonicity of their 
muscle tension during sleep. Whatever the answer to the 
question may be, it will, when found out, throw light on the 
problem of our dreams. 

Biological Psychology cannot, of course, dispense with 
introspection as a method. The importance of introspection 
is in no way lessened. But there are other methods which 
help to counteract its limitations and to supplement its de- 
ficiencies. ‘‘ Behaviourist”’ Psychology, built solely on the 
observation of the external conduct, stands opposed to 
introspection at the other extreme. No doubt there is a great 
wealth of psychology manifested in “behaviour,” and the 
method of Behaviourist Psychology has the merit of being 
objective. Introspection, on the other hand, is always 
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vitiated to some extent by subjectivism. Nevertheless, by it 
alone the inner working of the mind can be reached and 
examined, and so it can never be dispensed with. The ideal 
is then to combine both methods and to look at psychological 
phenomena from the point of view of biology. 

Biological Psychology naturally tends towards psycho- 
therapy. Keeping in mind that the soul is the principle of 
life, and that its acts are vital acts, it considers psychological 
phenomena in their relation to the well-being of the body. 
It might well be compared to moral theology, which con- 
siders human acts, that is, the acts controlled by the free- 
will, in their relationship to the moral law, and the ultimate 
good of the soul. The old rational psychology, which was 
the special pre-occupation of the older Scholastic Psycholo- 
gists, dealt chiefly with metaphysical questions of the spiri- 
tuality, simplicity and immortality of the soul. These all- 
important truths were duly proved and established. But 
there was further work to be done with a view, for instance, 
to correct methods of education. The memory, the imagina- 
tion and the reasoning powers had also to be carefully 
studied. 

Finally, in our day, the practical duty has to be faced of 
securing the well-being of the body by means of maintain- 
ing a proper equilibrium between the instinctive and con- 
trolling forces of the organism. The biology of the mind 
has to be studied as well as the biology of the body. And 
the health-giving and health-preserving influence of mental 
functioning, in other words, the influence of the vital pheno- 
mena of the mind on the nervous system, now holds the 
attention of psychologists. 

E. BOYD BARRETT. 
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"T= old man who kept the second-hand bookstall in 
the general market has gone. Time out of mind he 


has kept it, living like an anchorite in his wooden 
cell amongst his books. He was a genuine antique dumped 
in a heap of modern rubbish. 

On two sides of him were music-stalls, where the very 
latest ‘“‘songs " were displayed and rendered for possible 
purchasers on a highly-strung piano by much more highly- 
strung young ladies. 

On the third side of him was a coffee-stall, whose speci- 
ality was hot-pie. I verily believe the old gentleman lived 
solely off the odours of hot-pie which were wafted across 
to him, and hung like an aureole over his stall. 

That he never dined off anything more substantial than 
the odour his cadaverous appearance would alone confirm ; 
but a more positive proof is the fact that although I 
have passed his stall—or rather zo¢ passed it—at all hours 
of the day on my journeyings about the city, I have never 
known him to be absent or to be eating. 

On the fourth side of him was another bookstall: a brand 
new one. Never was there such a counterfeit presentment 
of two “brothers.”’ From the new stall, millions of modern 
novels, in jaunty jackets, grinned down at his own little 
dogs’-eared collection scattered about at random on the half- 
filled shelves. 

Never a gap was to be seen in ¢heir ranks; they were like 
a regiment of gorgeously-uniformed soldiers aligned in per- 
fect order on a barrack square. It intimidated one to pass 
them. 

That was the great difference between the two stalls. 
His stall was nearly all gaps: and it was always in dire 
disorder; but one could mot pass it. It was like a company 
of old campaigners scattered about the field after a sharp 
action: uniforms dusty, dirty; themselves dismembered and 
dishevelled. 

And yet there was a charm about the old stall never to 
be found in the new. It was partly the charm of the unex- 
pected. One never knew what would turn up on it. 

To delve among his books was like dipping into a bran- 
tub. There was plenty of sand, certainly: the second-hand 
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bookstall of to-day—even Ais stall—is not all gold, as, 
according to the older essayists, it used to be. 

No, one might turn over half a dozen “ remainders ” which 
had found their way to the wrong side of the alley; or a 
whole edition of monstrous magazines dating back to the 
dark ages, which nobody but a paper merchant would buy; 
yet there was always some treasure there. 

In between the rubbish there was a Volume waiting to 
spring into one’s hand. One had only to look long enough 
and it would discover itself, and to see it was to surrender 
immediately. 

It would probably cost a shilling or half-a-crown. One 
picked it up, and, for all the old gentleman heeded, one 
might walk away with it without paying at all. He was 
always engrossed in a book himself; or he was pottering 
about in his cubicle opening a fresh parcel of old books 
which seemed to have found their way of their own volition 
into his hands. Nobody ever seemed to dring them to him. 
How he received them was part of the mystery which sur- 
rounded him. 

In his later years he began to look more and more like 
an old Classic himself. There was that benign, quiescent 
appearance about his face which belongs only to venerable 
classics. And probably Death—that cunning Bibliophile— 
noted this, and claimed him for a bargain. 


The Ravens opposite, cheated of his body, pounced down 
upon his stall and his books. That is the tragedy of it. 
The owners of the New stall have incorporated the Old. 

This would be endurable if they had sent a company of 
their own raw levies to occupy it. Instead, they have invested 
it with sham old campaigners. 

And how they have invested it! 

Not a gap, not an empty shelf: not a vacant inch remains. 
Every niche has its sentinel. And such sentinels! 

Disorder now, there is none. That happy-go-lucky con- 
fusion which once characterized it has given place to a 
Prussian tidiness. 

Poet after poet, novelist after novelist—nearly all of this 
century—are marshalled regularly side by side. It makes 


one dizzy to look at them. It is impossible to see any one of 


them clearly through the haze. No book cries aloud to be 
bought. It isa mere blur of books. ; 
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And, instead of that embodied Classic seated quietly in- 
side, there are relays of sprightly young ladies dashing from 
the new stall to the old and from the old to the new without 
rest; and fluttering round possible purchasers with an im- 
patient mien or an ingratiating smile which frighten any 
but the bravest away. 

All the books are now marked in plain figures: this row 
at two shillings, that at five—and here is a delightful little 
thing by Bobbie (forsooth) Burns; shall I recite the first few 
bars over to you just to show you how sweetly it goes? 

That is what one feels they are saying; they seem to be 
infected with the spirit of the adjacent music-stalls. 

But they would never recapture the old clients: which is 
a great pity; for the market will miss the clients almost 
as much as they will miss the old bookseller. 

They were a curious company, these clients, who seemed 
to have drifted into a strange land. They were mostly grey- 
beards—clergymen, professors and be-spectacled students— 
men more at home in the study than in the market-place. 
Whilst they remained at the bookstall they fitted in, to some 
extent, with the background, and seemed part of its furni- 
ture; but when they were threading their way through the 
crowds of shoppers on a busy afternoon they were very 
decidedly out of their true sphere. 

It was engaging to watch one of them quit the stall after 
browsing on some ethereal pabulum. “That inward eye which 
is the bliss of solitude” is a poor guide in a busy mart: 
“looks commercing with the skies "’ fare ill amidst the traffic 
of earth. More often than not the scholar would be elbowed 
aside by a bustling housewife, laden with the spoils of her 
grocers, green and plain. A gross materialist, she: one 
could imagine what she was thinking about that old dawdler, 
lost in his reveries, who delayed her progress. Yet he 
would only hug the closer his bundle of tattered books: 
clinging to them more jealously than she her food for the 
body; as if ‘hey could keep him alive! She had no use for 
such old dry-as-dusts. 

Now, at any rate, she will be able to do her shopping 
without stepping on the corns of a philosopher. 

Which is about the best one can say for the new order of 
things. 


ALFRED J. BROWN. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 
(Born 17th Dec. 1822) 


cc ET us now praise famous men . . . leaders of the 
people by their counsels and by their knowledge of 


learning meet for the people, wise and eloquent in 
their instructions.” 

Pasteur has every claim to be reckoned amongst the 
world’s famous men; to none does the world owe more; 
for by his discoveries he lifted many a grievous burden from 
the bent shoulders of the race. The centenary of his birth 
and a recent biography?! gives us an opportunity of counting 
the gifts we owe him, and of rendering him anew the tribute 
of our thanks. 

Pasteur was not an infant prodigy and only an average 
pupil at school; he took his Jaccalauréat és letires and és 
sciences with the least possible distinction. But when 
launched on his career he showed himself a passionate worker 
as well as a genius. After making a sensational discovery 
in the science of crystallography, he was speedily promoted 
to the Chair of Chemistry at Strasbourg University. There 
he fell in love with Mlle. Marie Laurent, daughter of the 
Rector of the University, and sought her hand; his letter to 
her father on the occasion is remarkable for its frank and 
manly tone:: 


My father is a tanner at Arbois, a little town in the Jura. My 
sisters help my father in his business and in the house, taking the 
place of the mother whom we had the misfortune to lose last 
May. My family is comfortably off but not rich. I estimate 
the value of all that we possess at not more than 50,000 francs 
(£2,000), and, as regards myself, I have long ago resolved to 
surrender to my sisters the whole share which would eventually 
be mine. 


The lady was not at first impressed by her suitor, and 
Pasteur wrote to her: “All that I ask you, Mademoiselle, is 
not to judge me too quickly. You might be mistaken. Time 
will show you that under this cold and shy exterior there is a 
heart full of affection for you.” 


* Pasteur et son CEuvre, by L. Descour. 
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He won his bride, and she was to him the virtuous woman 
whose price is far above rubies, one in whom the heart of 
her husband could safely trust. He was a loving husband 
and a good father. But he was also a devotee of Science. 
When engaged in his laboratory time did not exist for 
Pasteur, and mealtimes and appointments were quite for- 
gotten. On one occasion the pair were going to some 
festivities together, and a friend tells us: “ Pasteur returned 
to his laboratory ‘for a few minutes,’ as he stated, and then 
he forgot the passing hours; and Mme. Pasteur, who had 
waited for him in vain and missed the pleasure of attending 
the festivities, uttered not a word of reproach when her 
husband in the evening remarked simply: ‘What would you 
have? I could not interrupt my experiments.’” 

Of one so gifted with patience and sympathy we may well 
believe the words of a disciple of Pasteur who says: “ She 
was not only an incomparable companion to her husband but 
also his best collaborator.” : 

It is hard to summarize in a few words Pasteur’s benefi- 
cent work. One discovery led to another, and he had no 
failures in his career; but we must bear in mind that few 
have ever worked with such passionate energy and deter- 
mined perseverance to discover Nature’s secrets. 

From a study of fermentations he passed on to deal with 
the problem of spontaneous generation. The idea presented 
no difficulty to the pre-scientific world. Even the acute mind 
of St. Thomas accepted it without demur, and the belief be- 
ing a necessity for materialists was prevalent till recent 
times. Virgil, we may remember, gives a recipe in the fourth 
Georgic for obtaining bees: a two-year-old bullock was to 
be slain and left to putrefy in a closed room with thyme and 
casia flowers strewn over it, and in a short time a swarm of 
bees would issue forth from the carcass. But the most amus- 
ing recipe is that given by Van Helmont—the Belgian 
chemist, 1577 (discover of sulphuric acid and first to use 
the word “gas ”)—for generating rats: 


All that is required [he says] is to cork up a pot containing 
corn with a dirty shirt; after about twenty-one days a ferment 
coming from the dirty shirt combines with the effluvium from 
the wheat, the grains of which are turned into rats, not minute 
and puny, but vigorous and full of activity! 


To some agnostics, as we have implied, the theory of spon- 
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taneous generation was welcome because it freed them from 
the necessity of believing in a Creator. One of these wrote 
at the time: “Spontaneous generation is no longer a mere 
hypothesis, it is a philosophic necessity. It alone is quite 
natural, and alone frees us for the future from childish cos- 
mogonies, driving off the stage that external and quite arti- 
ficial deus ex machina which centuries of ignorance have 
worshipped.” 

Pasteur had a great fight with these materialists before 
he won the battle. Ina lecture at the Sorbonne in 1864 he 
said: 


Public opinion . . . . is always divided into two great lines 
of thought, as old as the world itself, called in our day, 
materialism and idealism. What a victory, gentlemen, what a 
victory for materialism if it could affirm that it was based on 
the proved fact that matter can of itself become organized, like 
life by itself, matter which has already in itself all the known 
forces! Ah, yes, if we could only add that other force called 
life, life varying in its manifestations with the conditions of our 
experiments, what more natural than to deify matter? What 
good then to go back to a primordial creation before the mysteries 
of which we can only kneel? What good the idea of God the 
Creator? 


But Pasteur’s conclusion, after much study, was, “There 
is always dust suspended in the air, and in the dust are 
always germs. These germs float in the air and carry life 
everywhere, for the germ is life. . . . Under no conditions 
known to-day can we affirm that microscopic beings come 
into the world without germs, without parents of their own 
nature.” And by his experiments he proved the truth of 
his words. 

Pasteur’s next achievement was to deal with the diseases 
of wine and beer. These he found were due to parasites 
which ceased to live when the liquid was brought to a certain 
temperature. The careful mother who boils the children’s 
milk is unconsciously applying Pasteur’s discovery. 

In 1865, Pasteur was commissioned by the French 
Government to investigate the disease which was destroying 
the silkworms, and thus ruining the important silk industry 
of France. Pasteur undertook the task and his researches 
lasted six years. He paid a visit to Fabre, who was then at 
Avignon. Fabre knew Pasteur as the exploder of “the in- 
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sanity of spontaneous generation.”! Pasteur, on his side, 
knew little of the subjects which engrossed Fabre’s life and 
was wholly ignorant of the habits of silkworms. At his 
request Fabre undertook his instruction and brought in some 
cocoons. His further account of the interview is amusing:? 


He shook one against his ear. “It rattles,” he said, quite 
surprised. “ There is something inside.” 

“ Why, yes! ” 

“ But what? ” 

“ The chrysalis.” 

“What's that—the chrysalis? ” 

“I mean the sort of mummy into which the caterpillar turns 
before it becomes a moth.” 

“* And in every cocoon there is one of those things? ”’ 

“Of course; it’s to protect the chrysalis that the caterpillar 


” 


We might imagine that Pasteur was feigning ignorance, 
but Fabre’s statement is corroborated by M. Duclaux, 
Pasteur’s assistant. After years of work, Pasteur discovered 
one disease which was killing off the silkworms and thought 
that his task was at an end. But the little workers still died, 
so that further research was necessary, with the result that 
another disease of bacterial origin was discovered, and 
remedied. So the great chemist triumphed, solved his prob- 
lem, and saved the silk industry for France. 

Fabre, at the time of Pasteur’s visit, enjoyed an income 
of £64ayear! Pasteur, being then interested in the diseases 
of wine, asked Fabre to show him his wine-cellar; Fabre 
pointed to a jar in a corner of the room! Although Pasteur 
was astonished at Fabre’s poverty, he went back to Paris, 
and, as far as we know, made no attempt to help the strugg- 
ling naturalist, who, equally with himself, was giving his 
whole life to the cause of Science. 

True, Pasteur’s career was one of unceasing and absorbing 
labour, but it was also one of triumphant successes; he was 
never handicapped, as Fabre was, by poverty or official 
opposition. 


* “Spontaneous generation " does not conflict with Catholic doctrine if it 
is taken to mean that the Creator may have fashioned matter with the potency 
of life, to become actual in certain circumstances. Only, no such combination 
of matter has as yet come within the purview of science. 

* H. Fabre: Soavenirs, IX. pp. 326—328. 
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As is well known, it was Pasteur’s researches on germs 
and putrefaction that gave Lister of Edinburgh the clue 
which led to the antiseptic method of surgery—that is, the 
spraying and sterilizing by powerful disinfectants everything 
which comes in touch with the wound of the patient—not only 
the dressings and instruments, but the hands of surgeon and 
nurses and the atmosphere itself. “Abandon hope all ye 
who enter here,” might have been inscribed over the entrance 
to any surgical hospital before Pasteur’s discoveries. The 
antiseptic method turned the hospitals of the world from 
shambles into life-saving refuges. 

Pasteur then studied the microbes which produced anthrax 
and chicken cholera, and devised means to counteract these 
scourges of animal life. His studies of microbes and germs 
led finally to the discovery for which he is most famous—the 
method of inoculation for rabies in animals and hydrophobia 
in man. He found that if he inoculated an animal with the 
virus of rabies it took the disease and died. But this virus 
could be attenuated by the action of oxygen. If an animal 
or man bitten by a mad dog were inoculated with a series 
of attenuated viruses rabies could be prevented—especially 
if the inoculation took place soon after the bite. The Eng- 
lish Government sent a commission of experts to investigate 
Pasteur’s claim to victory over this horrible disease, and after 
fourteen months they came to the conclusion that “it may 
be taken as certain that M. Pasteur has discovered a method 
of preventing rabies comparable to that of vaccination for 
smallpox.” 

Pasteur was a firm Christian and a Catholic all his life, 
and he never failed to stand up like a man for the Faith 
which was in him. When we consider the sceptical tone of 
French official and professional life, and the persecution 
which the Church was constantly undergoing at the hands 
of various Governments, this open and unwavering profes- 
sion of Catholicity becomes more remarkable. It has proved 
gall and wormwood to the militant atheist whose armoury is 
grievously depleted by the existence of scientific men, emin- 
ent in science and steadfast in belief. Some member of the 
tribe must have started the rumour current some years back 
that Pasteur, after all, was only a Catholic in name. Happily 
there remain enough of his own writings and of the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries to show how groundless that 
rumour is. When he was elected a member of the Académie 
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Francaise in 1881 he succeeded M. Littré, a Positivist. He 
chose the occasion of his inauguration to vindicate his Catho- 
lic belief and show the inadequacy of atheism. In the course 
of his address he pointed out that the positivist conception 
of the world does not take into consideration the most im- 
portant of all positive ideas—that of the infinite. 


Beyond that starry vault what is there? New starry skies? 
So be it! And beyond them? The human mind, urged by an 
irresistible force will never cease asking: And what is there 
beyond that? Can there ever be an end to time or space? An 
end proves a limited greatness, simply greater than what has 
preceded it, and hardly has one begun to contemplate it, than the 
inevitable question returns, and the cry of curiosity can never be 
stifled. It is no use replying: beyond is space, time, a greatness 
illimitable. Nobody can understand such words. He who pro- 
claims the existence of the infinite, and no one can escape this, 
accumulates in this statement more of the supernatural than is 
contained in all the miracles of all countries, for the idea of the 
infinite has the double character of being unavoidable and in- 
comprehensible. When this idea takes possession of the mind 
there is nothing left but to prostrate oneself... . . 

. . . « Believe me, in the face of these great problems, these 
eternal subjects of man’s solitary meditation, there are only two 
attitudes of mind; one created by faith, the belief in the solution 
given by divine revelation, and one of torment to the soul in the 
pursuit of impossible explanations, expressing this torment by 
absolute silence, or by what comes to the same thing, by admitting 
the impossibility of understanding or knowing anything of these 
mysteries. 


And later on, speaking of life after death, he exclaimed: 


Beside the couch of a beloved one who has just been taken 
from you by death, do you not feel something within you which 
cries out that the soul is immortal? ” 


We gather from his biographers that Pasteur was rough 
in manner but simple-minded and of tender heart. For in- 
stance, he was so warmly devoted to the memory of his 
parents that often on public occasions he could not mention 
their names without shedding tears. His religion was un- 
ostentatious, but firm and devoted; and that at a time when 
scepticism was fashionable, especially in scientific circles. 
He will always be remembered by the uncompromising 
declaration uttered a few years before his death at the 
College of Dole: “ When one has studied much, he comes 
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back to the faith of a Breton peasant: as to me, had I studied 
more I would have the faith of the Breton peasant’s wife.”! 
For he knew that faith is in no way opposed to ‘science, 
but only to the unscientific prejudices and pretensions of those 
who push science beyond its limits. And he knew faith— 
acceptance of truth on God’s testimony—is of all mental acts 
the most reasonable. 

On his seventieth birthday, December 27, 1892, an inter- 
national committee assembled in Paris and presented him 
with the homage of the civilized world. Pasteur entered 
the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne leaning on the arm 
of his son and on that of the President of the Republic. 
All who were present rose to their feet and greeted him 
with cheers. M.d'Abbadie, President of the Academy, pre- 
sented to him a large gold medal struck in commemoration 
of the day, and engraved upon it was this inscription: 


To Pasteur on his 70th birthday from grateful science and 
humanity. 


Then Sir Joseph Lister, one of the delegates of the Eng- 
lish Royal Society, read an address, which rehearsed all the 
benefits to medicine and surgery which had resulted from 
Pasteur’s researches, and offered him the homage of the 
medical world. The words read like a bull of scientific 
canonization, and some passages may be quoted here: 


There is certainly not in the entire world a single person to 
whom medical science is more indebted than to you. Your re- 
searches on fermentation have thrown a flood of light which has 
illumined the gloomy shadows of surgery, and changed the 
treatment of wounds from a matter of doubtful and too often 
disastrous empiricism into a scientific art, certain and beneficent. 
. . . - But medicine owes as much to your profound and philo- 
sophic studies as does surgery. You have raised the veil which 
had for centuries covered infectious diseases. You have dis- 
covered and proved their microbic nature and thanks to your 
initiative, and in many cases to your own special labour, there 
are already a host of these destructive disorders of which we 
now completely know the cause..... Your fine discoveries of 
the attenuation and reinforcement of virus and of preventive 
inoculations serve, and will serve, as a lodestar. As a brilliant 
illustration I may note your studies of rabies. Their origin- 
ality was so striking that .. . . everybody now recognizes the 


* Quoted from the St. Paul Catholic Bulletin by Fr. J. Husslein, S.J., in his 
“ Evolution and Social Progress,” p. 32. 
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greatness of that which you have accomplished against this 
terrible malady. ... . If this were your only claim on humanity 
you would deserve its eternal gratitude. You can therefore 
understand that medicine and surgery are eager on this great 
occasion to offer you the profound homage of their admiration 
and of their gratitude. 


Pasteur, with much emotion, spoke a few words, and then 
a speech was read for him by his son. He said: “ The future 
will belong to those who have done most for suffering 
humanity” He urged young men to consider: “ What have 
I done for my education? What have I done for my country?” 
so that on nearing the grand goal each might be entitled 
to say: ‘I have done what I could.”” One present remarked: 
“It was a unique spectacle, in which a great man was, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘carried in triumph on the hearts 
of all.’” 

When the end of his life approached, indeed, on the very 
day of his death, he piously received the Last Sacraments. 
He turned to his devoted disciples who were near him. “Oud 
en étes-vous?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Que faites vous?”’ And then 
he murmured his favourite words, “I] faut travailler.’’ His 
biographer tells us: “ One of his hands lay in that of Madame 
Pasteur’s; the other held a crucifix. In this room, which 
had something of the simplicity of a monk’s cell, on Satur- 
day, September 28, 1895, surrounded by his family and his 
disciples, he gently passed away.” 

France gave him a national funeral. 

The service in Notre Dame, presided over by Cardinal 
Richard, was attended by a great multitude of people. 
Representatives of many universities, wearing the gown and 
bright-coloured silk hood of their degree, were there; judges 
in red robes, soldiers in glittering uniforms, ambassadors, 
princes, and many famous people, assembled to do him 
honour. The streets were lined by regiments of soldiers. 
But more impressive than this funereal pomp was the pro- 
found silence which manifested the grief of a great nation 
at the passing of a benefactor of the human race. 


J. R. CORMACK. 




















THE FALLACY OF “REUNION” 


Te: common non-Catholic notion of the Church of 
Christ is that it exists, indeed, but in a divided state: 
hence on all sides earnest Christians are striving for 
“reunion.” There are those, of course, who think that per- 
fect identity of belief is not an attainable, nor indeed a desir- 
able, ideal, and that each “ Church ” contributes some aspect 
of Truth which is not realized in the rest. But even 
they aspire to some sort of Federation which shall enable 
Christianity to present a united front to the non-Christian 
world. The purport of the following pages is to emphasize 
the fact that these views are all false, and that unless 
they are abandoned in favour of the truth no real progress 
towards unity can be made. And the truth is that ‘he Church 
o} Christ cannot be, is not and never has been divided, that 
she alone possesses the whole deposit of revelation, that there- 
fore, there can be no question of reunion with her but only of 
union, and that that union can only be attained by submis- 
sion to her ruling and teaching. It isa pity that this, which 
is the Catholic standpoint, is not always clearly maintained 
by Catholics; it is a grievous pity that the issues should 
be obscured by a disastrously mistaken tactic. Let me say 
at the outset that I leave altogether alone the question of 
Anglican good faith and all the more readily, since the fact 
that Anglicanism is hostile and its mentality anti-Catholic 
is the gist of my contention. At the same time, to sup- 
pose good faith universal among our separated brethren is, 
in view of Church history, an assumption of doubtful wisdom. 
However, in spite of their utter illogic, it is both reasonable 
and charitable to credit the great majority with good faith. 
Personal experience and the testimony of Catholics intimately 
acquainted with prominent Anglicans go far to confirm this. 
It is none the less true, I am convinced, that anything like 
compromise is the very reverse of true charity towards them. 
A letter in the Catholic Times of November 11, 1922, puts 
it very well: 


There may be a difference of opinion about Lord Halifax. 
His Lordship has been for fifty years a member of the English 
Church—a Protestant Church without apostolic orders, as every 
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Catholic knows from the infallible teaching of Pope Leo XIII. 
The members of his Church look upon him as a saint and rejoice 
to think he has been the means of keeping a great number from 
becoming Catholics. Why? Because they, like Lord Halifax, 
would rather follow their own opinion and think they know better 
than the successor of Peter. 


The true need, I venture to suggest, is that expressed by 
Cardinal Newman on one occasion when he wished to make 
his hearers anxious about their souls. If it be replied that 
the austerity of advanced Anglicans puts most Catholics to 
shame, the answer is not far to seek. ‘‘Even were it so, 
austerity is no substitute for obedience, which is better than 
sacrifice.’’ “‘ Behold in the day of your fast your own will is 
found.” The contumacious opponent of St. Gregory at Con- 
stantinople was named John the Faster. Again, to quote 
St. Boniface’s epistles, ‘‘ What profit is there in the treasure 
of good works if they are wrought outside the Catholic 
Church.”" To be “ Catholic-minded ” is no substitute for 
the obedience it seems to imply. 

By their persistent refusal of obedience to the Vicar of 
Christ, High Anglicans are risking their eternal salvation. 
True charity would tell them so frankly and not encourage 
any delusions about LZcclesia Anglicana, or “daughter 
Churches.”" The Anglican Church is the daughter not of 
Rome, but of Elizabeth, a new body formed out of apostates 
jJrom Rome, a body that never was united with Rome. Re- 
union with Rome is therefore a fallacy. 

Its authors, in fact, were often outspokenly exultant at 
the open breach of continuity!. As for example, Dr. Fulke: 
“With all our heart we abhorre, defye, detest and spit at 
your stinking greasie anti-christian orders.”? Again, nearly 
twenty years before this electioneering tirade, Dr. Pilking- 
ton, Elizabeth’s Bishop of Durham, is equally explicit: “ In 
Durham I grant the Bishop that now is, and his predecessor, 
were not of one religion in divers points, nor made Bishops 
after one fashion. This hath neither cruche nor mitre, never 
swore against his Prince his allegiance to the Pope; this 
hath neither power to christen bells, nor hallow chalices and 


* “Quid enim prosunt bonorum operum emolumenta si extra Catholicam 
gerantur Ecclesiam "": quoted by Kenelm Digby, Mores Catholici, book 2, ch. 
iii. (1844), Vol. I. p. 126. 

? A Retentive to Stay, etc., London, 1580, p.69, quoted in Mgr. A. S. 
Barnes’ Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders, 1922, p. 154. 
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super-altars, &c. as the other had, and with gladness praises 
God that keeps him from such filthiness. . . . God defend 
all good people from such religion and bishops.” In the 
same year (1561), the chief fabricator of the Elizabethan 
settlement, Sir William Cecil, the future Lord Burghley, 
adds to a list of persons indicted at the Essex assizes a num- 
ber of names and endorses—“ Prisoners for Mass.""* Again, 
it were impossible to be more explicit, and Cecil, if any man, 
“ kenned the biggin ” of the Church of England. 

It is not difficult to pile instance on instance; an excellent 
collection of such authoritative pronouncements may be found 
in Dom Norbert Birt’s Zhe Zine of Cleavage under Eliza- 
beth (C.T.S.), and the remarkably impious proceedings by 
which the change was enforced are accurately set forth in 
the same writer’s The Elizabethan Settlement. But preju- 
dice is proof against historical fact, denying the plain infer- 
ence where it is unable to deny the fact itself. People who 
are history-proof as to the past and fact-proof as to the 
present are more likely to be “killed with kindness’ than 
to be cured with flattery. 

Independent Protestants have no delusions as to the 
change. Writing in 1871, Ruskin says: “ This farmer 
(Thomas More) . . . is one of the sternest Roman Catho- 
lics of his stern time.” * 


Low Churchmen like Bishop Henson, sceptics like Mr. 
Birrell, hold the same language. The latter’s declaration 
regarding the Holy Sacrifice has become a household word, 
but I would call attention to another less known yet far- 
seeing utterance of his, which is very significant in these days 
of eugenics, birth control, health visitors, and the like: 


There is a sense in which it is quite true, what another Cardinal 
(Manning) has said about Ultramontanes, Anglicans, and 
Orthodox Dissenters all being in the same boat... . . They all 
have their martyrologies—the bright roll-call of those who have 
defied Czsar even unto death, or, at all events, gaol. They all, 
therefore, put something above the State, and apply tests other 
than those recognized in our law courts. .... The Romanist, 
of course, has to bear the first brunt, and is the most obnoxious 
to the State; but he must be slow of comprehension and void of 
imagination who cannot conceive of circumstances arising in this 

The Burning of St. Paul’s, Wks. Parker Soc., p. 586. 


* Catholic Record Soc. Publ., Vol.1. p. §2. 
3 Fors., VII. 
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country, when the State should assert it to be its duty to violate 
what even Protestants believe to be the moral law of God. There- 
fore, in opposing Ultramontanism . . . . care ought to be taken 
by those who are not prepared to go all lengths with Czsar, to 
select their weapons of attack, not from his armoury, but their 
own.? 


Writing about the same time, an excellent Catholic scholar, 
now unjustly neglected, clinches the point: 


How odd it is that people who believe in a personal God and 
a future state can rebel against the only living authority they 
have for it! They are like fractious children trying to upset 
their bread and milk, and still more like a truant boy throwing 
mud at his mother.? 


In these days some would have us, out of respect for the 
zeal and earnestness of High Church folk, to close our eyes 
to the measureless evils wrought by the Anglican Establish- 
ment, the multitude of Catholics to whom its loaves and 
fishes have been a fatal temptation, even though wilful prose- 
lytism has utterly ceased, and view without strong condemna- 
tion the barefaced attempt to steal the name and place of 
the Bride of Christ, after the failure of superhuman efforts, 
prolonged for centuries, to destroy her! To do this we must 
in effect encourage the notion, impiously false, that the 
Church is divided, give occasion for the enemy, fore-Chris- 
tian and after-Christian, to blaspheme, indulge ourselves and 
the Anglicans in hopes dangerously delusive, and that at the 
very time when the need is most urgent to insist upon unity 
and authority. 


The Oxford Movement began some ninety years ago, a | 
sufficiently long period to justify a judgment by its results. It | 
has certainly not leavened England with Catholicism and it | 
certainly has kept back great numbers of individuals from | 


the true Church. Indeed, this has been, in practice, its main 
pursuit. To say, after ninety years’ testing, that this move- 
ment is one which Catholics should regard with tender solici- 
tude is grievously to mistake its tendencies. 

It will not be amiss, perhaps, to refresh our memories with 
the verdict, very different from that now fashionable, of a 
number of eminent Catholics regarding High Anglican 
activities of the past. We are not convinced that the leopard 
has changed its spots. 


* Obiter Dicta, The Via Media. 
* E. H. Dering, The Lady of Raven’s Combe, iii. 
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The Anglican is essentially a formalist; he is a man of half 
ideas, half principles; he never dare carry out an argument to 
its logical conclusion; he says “ two and two” but dare not finish 
the formula by adding the words “make four”; and in this 
pruning of reason consists his via media.” } 


Father Faber was at times very severe: 


To see grown-up children, book in hand, playing at Mass.... 
revelling in Catholic sentiment instead of offering the acceptable 
sacrifice of hardship and austerity; this is fearful, indeed a 
sickening development of the peculiar iniquity of the time, a 
masterpiece of Satan’s craft. This is not the way to become 
Catholic again, it is only a profaner kind of Protestantism than 
any we have seen hitherto.? 


Father Gallwey, in his Zectures on Ritualism (1874), 
made very plain his fears that intellectual pride and bad 
faith, the spirit of Arius and Wycliffe, were rife in the move- 
ment at that time: 


It is precisely because with their whole hearts they reject sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church that they labour so zealously to 
introduce as quickly as possible all Catholic doctrine and every 
Roman rite into the cathedrals and churches of England... . 
it is by no means unlikely that they may have the melancholy 
privilege of succeeding in their design . . . . they are anxious 
to take away all pretext for secession to Rome.* 


Father Coleridge fully shared this view: 


These leaders will teach, in the face of day, truths on the 
denial of which their communion was built, and for refusing to 
deny which hundreds of Catholics have suffered in life and limb. 
. . . » But they have no thoughts more foreign to their minds, 
no desire less congenial to their hearts, than the thought of return- 
ing to charity, the thought of placing themselves once more in 
the obedience of the Church, the desire once more to find them- 
selves happy and rejoicing children of Him whom Our Lord has 
appointed to be the Chief Shepherd of the Fold. 


And the consequence of this obduracy: 


Alas! such movements are among the choicest and rarest gifts 
that God can bestow upon a nation and a generation outside 
His Church, and on their issue may probably depend the whole 

* Rambler, Sept., 1850, p. 187. , 

? Quoted in Truth (N.Y.), June, 1912, p. 26. 


3 P.14. I made further quotations from these Lectures in a paper on 
Ritualism in the Catholic Review, July 9, 1914. 
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future of the country in which they appear, and through that of 
millions of souls.1 


Another Jesuit convert,one whose memory is held in bene- 
diction, gave us an interpretation of that movement which 
has always convinced me as the true one: 


What happens to most educated men in the course of their 
lifetime happened to Oxford when Mr. Newman became a 
Catholic. Oxford looked on and listened, and having listened, 
turned away and thenceforward has drifted slowly, surely, 
steadily, in the direction of an ever-growing indifferentism. The 
memoirs of the late Rector of Lincoln give us a good illustration 
of the effect on an individual mind of drawing near to the light, 
and then deliberately turning away.? 


These are opinions not lightly to be ignored and more 
in accordance with observable facts than those now some of 
us hold. With them agree Kenelm Digby, Godfrey Raupert,* 
and Mgr. J. S. Vaughan, who says “ they dare not face the 
facts, and prefer to live in a fool’s paradise, thereby running 
the risk of a dénouement too terrible to contemplate.’’* Even 
the gentle Oratorian Father Ryder satirized the amazing per- 
version of history that attempted to represent as Mass-priests 
the Protestant ministers who tormented our dying martyrs 
with their pestering blasphemies, the very newest view, New- 
man said, presented to us as the very oldest! 

So far from winning the mass of the nation for Catholic- 
ism, Anglicanism has in the opinion of many shrewd observers 
indirectly aided the anti-Christian movement. The author 
of Protestant Journalism cites Montalembert: 5 


As long as they refuse to obey the Pope, the English press 
permits them to hold any private opinion, however un-Protestant, 
and English Rationalists acknowledge them as allies. The 
latter evidently agree with Montalembert, when he said of High 
Church Anglicans: “ These men, I am convinced, will always 
prove the worst enemies of the Church, more so than infidels 
themselves.” 


I find a good example of this effectual co-operation in 
the career of Pére Hyacinthe: 


t The Return of the King, 1883, p. 107. 

? Fr. Richard Clarke, S.J., in THe Montn, July, 1885. 

3 Back to Rome, p. 14, 1903. 

4 Catholic Review, Jan. 1913, p. 18. 

5 P.51, 1874, from Memoirs of Count de Montalembert, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Vol. II. ch. x. p. 35. 
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He founded the Catholic Gallican Church of Paris, and with 
the aid of money supplied him from England, notably by ¢he 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, and 
Dean Stanley, he carried on his religious services in a building 
formerly used as a theatre, which he purchased for the purpose. 
But despite his assistance, and despite all the efforts used by M. 
Loyson to court publicity and to push his ideas, the undertaking 
was constantly on the verge of financial catastrophe.* 


The Church of England, as represented by Bishop Gore of 
Oxford, is internally rationalistic and modernist, externally 
esthetic and ritualistic.? 


The practice of Ritualism has long ceased to be a sign 
of tendencies towards Catholic belief; witness the case of 
the Rev. Percy Dearmer. But I wonder whether Catholics 
who speak of reunion realize that modernism may consist 
not only with rood screens and riddels, and medizval Lenten 
array, but also with claims to possess the Mass and to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament. It is in no spirit of hostility that 
I refer to the teaching of the Rev. Conrad Noel, a brave man 
and zealous according to his lights, but a man prominent 
amongst those rationalists who deny the Divinity of our 
Lord. Posing asa ‘“ Catholic,’ this modernist in his People’s 
Life of Jesus, appearing serially in the Crusader, abandons 
the very foundations of Christianity and treats Christ as 


merely human. Yet he aims at restoring Catholicity by 


means of his Crusade! Are we to sympathize with Ais 
efforts? 

Greetings sent to Geneva in 1909, or the appearance of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in Calvin’s pulpit in 1922, 


| the Church Congress at Sheffield last October, the recorded 


words and deeds of many Anglicans, clearly contradict the 
strange delusion that as a rule the High Church party is really 
“Catholic-minded.” It is as wilful as the most individual- 
istic Protestant: it hates authority. 

To imagine that Lord Halifax speaks for the Anglican 
Church is to shut one’s eyes. Instead of the old Low, Broad 
and High Church types, are we not rather confronted to-day, 
generally speaking, by “all the various indefinite shades of 


_ Hegelianism, pseudo-mysticism and positivism, blended with 


an extraordinary medley of scientific dogmas that have 
gradually and insistently been imported into the realm of 


1 Tue Month, June, 1895, p. 245: italics mine. 
? Fr. C. E. Rivers in The Tablet, 23rd March, 1912. 
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Protestant theology”?! But even this description is hardly 
adequate to the extraordinary display at Sheffield. 





For practical conclusion, bearing in mind the history of | 


Ambrose Phillips de Lisle, devoted and fervent but for a time 
misled, and the movement with which he was associated 
(singularly resembling the present one), we may well adopt 
the words of the late Father Clarke, S.J.: 


Most Catholics have encountered from time to time Anglicans 
who have sought to fraternise with us on the common ground of 
dogmatic belief. They urge us to take part with them against 
the common foe who is threatening to sweep away all religion 
whatsoever. .... It seems a little hard to tell these well-inten- 
tioned. well-meaning people, acting in good faith, that between 
us and them there is a great gulf fixed, that they really belong 
to the ranks of the enemy whom they desire to repel, that they 
are, however unwillingly, his allies and friends, promoting his 
interest and furthering his cause. Yet it is no true kindness 
to put this antagonism in the background, and, though we ought 
to guard against any uncourteous or offensive rejection of their 
advances, yet we should never forget the fundamental opposition 
which exists between our religion and theirs; that we are as 
Catholics the children of light, while they are as non-Catholics the 
children of darkness; that as regards principles they are our 
enemies no less than the open unbeliever, and though we are glad 
to recognize in them a happy inconsistency, which causes them 
to profess a dogmatic belief where a dogmatic belief is logically 
untenable, yet to ally ourselves with them would be no less a 
treachery to our Faith, than a certain method of involving our- 
selves in the destruction impending over them.? 


These grave words are as true now as they were thirty- 
seven years ago, although Anglicanism has been wonderfully 
Catholicized in the meantime. For it has not crossed the 
gulf which yawns between Authority and Private Judgment, 
between a living infallible Teacher and doctrinal inde- 
pendence. 

H. E. G. ROPE. 


* Dr. Aveling in Dublin Review, Oct. 1905, p. 239. 
* Tue Month, Sept. 1885, p. 1. 
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MYSTICISM, FALSE AND TRUE 


OR some years past mysticism has been in great 
Fk vogue. According to Miss Underhill this was to be 


expected and is quite natural. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was a period of great expansion and progress in science, 
the arts, literature and politics; and after such a period it 
was to be expected that a period of renewed interest in 
mysticism would succeed. For mysticism is humanity’s 
finest flower, it is the product at which all the great creative 
epochs of the race have aimed. 

A Catholic holds that true mysticism is not a product of 
nature but of grace. Nature may indeed furnish the occasion 
for the manifestation of grace. And so he would prefer 
to explain the modern interest in mysticism as a revolt of 
the spiritual nature of man aided by grace against the secu- 
larism and materialism of the age. He would consider that. 
the fact that mysticism also flourished in the sixteenth century 
confirmed his contention. Undoubtedly the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were periods of great expansion, but they 
were also periods of great religious and moral depravity. 
But God did not leave Himself without witnesses then; it 
may be that He does not wish to leave Himself without wit- 
nesses now, and on this account has inspired the renewed 
interest in mysticism. 

However this may be, Catholics are always interested in 
the spiritual life, a term which they prefer to mysticism. 
They are interested to see how St. Augustine, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Richard of St. Victor, St. Teresa, St. John of the 
Cross, and innumerable other heroes of theirs, are studied 
and quoted by modern non-Catholic writers on mysticism. 
Many of these writers display abundant industry and learn- 
ing. Although they generally give the pre-eminence to 
great Catholic mystics like St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross, yet they class with them, as belonging to the same 
category, pagan philosophers such as Plato and Plotinus, 
eastern sages of China and India, and men like Jacob Boehme 
and William Blake. They usually show want of insight into 
Catholic doctrine, and detect similarity of teaching where 
little or none exists. I will quote one or two instances of 
what I mean. Professor Rufus M. Jones writes: 
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Mysticism in its narrow and exact historical significance is a 
doctrine of union with the Absolute. It implies a certain meta- 
physical conception of God and of the soul, and it implies further 
a mystic way of obtaining union with the Absolute. The funda- 
mental metaphysics in which the doctrine of Christian mysticism 
is grounded is Greek rationalistic metaphysics formulated by 
Socrates, and his great successors, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. 
God, according to this Greek interpretation, is Absolute Reality, 
Pure Being, Perfect Form, with no admixture of matter, /.e., 
with no potentiality or possibility of change. God is That 
which absolutely is, one, permanent, immutable, and free of every- 
thing that implies process or becoming. He cannot therefore 
be found in finite things, or in transitory happenings, or in passing 
states of mind. He is utterly beyond the ere and the now, 
He is for ever above all that can be seen or felt or known or 
named. There is, however, something in the human soul which 
is unsundered from the Absolute, something which essentially is 
that Reality. There are many names for this unsundered some- 
thing in the soul, “ pure reason, active reason,” “ creative 
reason,” “recollective faculty,” “apex of mind,” “abyss of 
mind,” “ ground of consciousness,” “synteresis,” “ divine spark,”’ 
“word of God,” “inward light,” “ uncreated centre.” However 
it may be named, it is conceived as an original ground or junction 
of soul with God, an unlost and inalienable soul-centre, the source 
and basis of all real knowledge of absolute truth, of the idea of 
the Good, and of all ideas of universal significance. The soul 
can know super-empirical reality only because when it sinks to 
its deepest centre, it is one with that reality, it is identical with 
what it knows.! 


” 46 


Dean Inge writes: 


Greek Christianity remained predominantly Neoplatonic; 
Gregory of Nyssa and Basil are full of echoes of Plotinus and 
his school. With Augustine Latin theology follows the same 
path. Plotinus, read in a Latin translation, was the school- 
master who brought Augustine to Christ. There is therefore 
nothing startling in the considered opinion of Rudolf Eucken, 
that Plotinus has influenced Christian theology more than any 
other thinker (since St. Paul, he should no doubt have added). 
From the time of Augustine to the present day Neoplatonism 
has always been at home in the Christian Church.2 


These extracts give expression to the current view with 
tolerable accuracy and fulness. That view maintains that 
Catholic spiritual teaching is derived rather from Plato and 


* Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ix. 84. 
® The Philosophy of Plotinus, i. 11. 
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Neoplatonists than from Christ. The subject is a large one, 
but I propose to treat here of only a small portion of it. 
The aim of mysticism or of the spiritual life is to attain to 
union with God, as Mr. Rufus M. Jones says. Let us see 
what this union implied in the doctrine of Plotinus, and what 
it implies in Catholic teaching. It will then be clear whether 
Catholic teaching on the point is derived from Neoplatonism. 

It may be admitted at once that some of the terminology 
of the subject was borrowed by St. Augustine and by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite from the Neoplatonists. They found 
it ready made to their hands, and it was suitable for their 
purpose. With great insight, Plato and the Neoplatonists 
discerned the soul’s longing for the Source of its being, and 
they expressed those natural desires of the soul in very beauti- 
ful language. But their ideas of God, of the human soul, and 
of their relations to each other, were quite different from 
the teaching of the Catholic Church on the same subjects. 
The terms used by Neoplatonist mystics received a quite 
different meaning when they were used by St. Augustine 
and others to describe the spiritual teaching of the Catholic 
Church. In much the same way the term Logos is used by 
the Alexandrian Jew Philo and by St. John, but with very 
different meanings. 

Making large use of the labours of Dean Inge, I will 
first of all state briefly the views of Plotinus on the Absolute 
Godhead, on human nature and on their relations to each 
other. 

The philosophy of Plotinus is often obscure, arbitrary, 
and inconsistent with itself, but his opinions on the subjects 
just mentioned may be summarized as follows. 

The whole of Reality is spiritual, knowable and single. 
There is a hierarchy of Being gradually sloping from the 
lowest to the highest. In this hierarchy there are no gaps 
and chasms, there is no absolute barrier between the human 
and divine, between the natural and the supernatural. There 
is one universal substance. 

There are two fundamental trinities in the hierarchy of 
Being, the Absolute (the One, the Good), Spirit and Soul ; 
and in man, Spirit, soul and body. 

The One Absolute Being is beyond existence, beyond 
Spirit, and life, ineffable. He does not think, is not con- 
scious, but He knows Himself by direct intuition, He abides 
in a state of wakefulness beyond being. We must not attri- 

VOL. CXLI. D 
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bute will to the One, but we may say that He is what He 
willed to be, for He posited Himself. As the source and 
goal of revelation He cannot be revealed, as the source and 
goal of knowledge He cannot be known. 

The One is the First Cause, but as the spiritual and 
phenomenal worlds are coeternal with the One, causality 
means little more than a hierarchy in Reality, leading up to 
the all-embracing Absolute, in which everything is con- 
tained. In fact, the Plotinian philosophy is a sort of spiri- 
tualistic pantheism. 

The One generates Spirit. The One turned towards Him- 
self and looked, and this seeing is Spirit. Where Spirit 
energizes in itself the objects of its activity are other spirits, 
but where it energizes outside itself, soul. There is nothing 
to prevent soul becoming spirit, nor is there any barrier be- 
tween spirit and the One. 

The ineffable Godhead is supra-personal. In Heaven the 
Godhead is an atmosphere rather than a person. 

Matter is a mere abstraction. It is immaterial, it is the 
bare receptacle of forms, the subject of energy, that in- 
tangible, impalpable, all but nothing, which remains when 
we abstract from an object of thought all that makes it an 
object of thought. 

The universal soul casts upon matter a reflection of the 
forms which it has received from above and the material 
world springs into being. 

Before our birth we existed as pure souls and spirits 
attached to the universal soul. We neither come into being 
nor perish. At death a soul that has sinned may be sent 
for punishment into another body, even that of a beast. 
Good souls return to the universal soul, but they retain their 
separateness potentially. Soul by discipline may become 
spirit, the highest part of man’s nature. Spirit is the self- 
consciousness or the self-contemplation of the Absolute. 

We can know God by the discursive reason, but we are 
also capable of attaining a much more perfect knowledge 
of Him and of intimate union with Him. We come 
from the One, we are part of the One, we can return to and, 
contemplating, be absorbed in the One. The beatific vision 
is natural to man, all have the faculty, but few use it. The 
soul must free itself from earthly desires, withdraw its atten- 
tion from earthly objects, and becoming Spirit, concentrate 
its gaze on the contemplation of the One. We will now let 
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Plotinus speak for himself in Dean Inge’s translation: the 
beauty of thought and language is manifest, but no less 
evident is the essential Pantheism. 


We always move round the One, but we do not always fix our 
gaze on it; we are like a choir of singers who stand round the 
conductor, but do not always sing in time because their attention 
is diverted to some external object; when they look at the con- 
ductor they sing well and are really with him. So we always 
move round the One, if we did not, we should be dissolved and 
no longer exist; but we do not always look towards the One. 
When we do, we attain the end of our existence, and our repose, 
and we no longer sing out of time, but form in very truth a 
divine chorus round the One. In this choral dance the soul 
sees the fountain of life and the source of Spirit, the source of 
Being, the Cause of Good, the root of Soul. ... . In it our soul 
rests, out of reach of evil; it has ascended to a region which is 
free from all evil; there it has spiritual vision, and is exempt 
from passion and suffering ; there it truly lives. For our present 
life without God is a mere shadow and mimicry of the true 


We must then hasten to depart hence; to detach ourselves as 
much as we can from the body to which we are unhappily bound, 
to endeavour to embrace God with all our being, and to leave no 
part of ourselves which is not in contact with Him. Then we 
can see God and ourselves, as far as is permitted; we see our- 
selves glorified, full of spiritual light, or rather we see ourselves 
as pure, subtle, ethereal light; we become divine, or rather we 
know ourselves to be divine. Then indeed is the flame of life 
kindled, that flame which when we sink back to earth, sinks with 


Dean Inge has told us that with St. Augustine Latin 
theology became predominantly Neoplatonic. St. Augustine 
read Plotinus in a Latin translation, and hence from his time 
to the present day Neoplatonism has always been at home 
in the Christian Church. 

We cannot do better than let St. Augustine speak for 
himself. In his voluminous works he makes his attitude 
towards Plato and the Neoplatonists quite clear. 

He found much to admire in them. Before he read them 
he was given to sensual pleasures and found it impossible 
to form a clear concept of spirit. The Platonists furnished 
him with a spiritual philosophy of great elevation and beauty. 
It was the pedagogue that brought him to Christ, as Dean 
Inge says. St. Augustine understood Plato to teach that the 
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end of life is to live according to virtue, and that only he can 
do this who knows and imitates God. The Platonists are 
nearer than other philosophers to us Christians because they 
teach that the supreme and true God is the author of all 
created things, the light of all intellect, the good of all 
action, the beginning of our nature, the truth of all learning, 
and the felicity of life.1 Without doubt St. Augustine liked 
the Platonists and showed a tendency to interpret them in 
a Christian sense. Their philosophy contained much truth, 
which he thought that Plato had learned from the Old Testa- 
ment writers. But when he began to read the Christian Scrip- 
tures, St. Augustine confesses that he found in them all the 
truth that he had learned from the Platonists, together with 
the grace of God by which human passion is subdued.? 


This those writings contain not [he says]. Those pages 
present not the image of this piety, the tears of confession, Thy 
sacrifice, a troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, the 
salvation of the people, the bridal City, the earnest of the Holy 
Ghost, the cup of our Redemption. No man sings there “ Shall 
not my soul be submitted unto God? for of Him cometh my 
salvation. For He is my God and my salvation, my guardian, 
I shall no more be moved.” No one there hears Him call, 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour.” They scorn to learn of 
Him because He is meek and humble of heart, for these things 
hast Thou hid from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them 
to little ones. For it is one thing from the mountain's shaggy 
top to see the land of peace and to find no way thither, and 
another to keep on the way that leads thither, guarded by the 
host of the heavenly General. 


So St. Augustine made use of the language of the Platon- 
ists to expound Christian doctrine; he found in it the terms 
that he needed to express the spiritual truths of Christianity. 
He notes that St. Paul had a habit of appealing to pagan 
writers and using their language as when he preached the 
Gospel to the Athenians. St. Augustine did the same. Dur- 
ing the first few years of his conversion, and, as he confesses, 
before he knew Christian theology, he occasionally wrote 
things which afterwards caused him displeasure. In the 
Retractations, written at the end of his life, he laments that 
he gave too much praise to the Platonists in his earlier writ- 
ings, bad men, he says, against whom it is necessary to de- 


* De civ. Dei, viii.c. 9 ff. 
2 Conference, VII.c. 21. 
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fend Christian doctrine. He corrects several errors of 
importance which he had unwarily imbibed from them. 

St. Augustine recognized that the Platonic doctrine con- 
cerning God and man’s true happiness was nearer to Chris- 
tianity than that of other philosophers, but he also admitted 
that there was a long distance between them. As a matter 
of fact, there are profound differences between the two 
systems. 

Such fundamental terms as God and Creation have differ- 
ent meanings in Plotinus and in St. Augustine. 

The supreme God of Plotinus, the One, Absolute God- 
head, is beyond existence, beyond life, beyond Spirit, He is 
ineffable. He is not conscious of Himself although he abides 
in a state of wakefulness. We may not attribute Will to 
Him. He cannot be revealed. He is beyond personality and 
is impersonal. He may be called Creator and the First 
Cause, but ina special sense. From all eternity He contem- 
plates Himself, and His contemplations are the universe. 
The spiritual and phenomenal worlds are coeternal with Him- 
self, and everything is contained in the all-embracing 
Absolute. Hence the creation is necessary. With St. Augus- 
tine God is and exists in the fullest and truest sense. He is 
Spirit, Life, Truth, Goodness, infinite Intellect and omni- 
potent Will, in reality and in truth. Personality is predicated 
of Him in the fullest and most proper sense. These and 
similar terms are applied to creatures only in an analogous 
sense. Their being is essentially dependent, potential, finite. 
Thus there is the widest chasm between the Creator and the 
creature, the Divine and the human, the supernatural and 
the natural. God can be known, though not comprehensively, 
by reason, by revelation and faith, and by intuitive vision. 
God has created all things out of nothing in the beginning 
of time. Before anything was created God existed alone, 
self-sufficient and supremely happy. He willed to create of 
His own free Will and infinite Goodness. 

Plotinus’ doctrine concerning the nature of man is not 
less in strong contrast with that of St. Augustine. 

According to Plotinus, man is made up of three constitu- 
ent parts, spirit, soul and body. Spirit is neither born nor 
dies, it has existed as a portion of the One from all eternity, 
and at death it returns to him. It remains distinct from the 
One and can be separated from him again, but in the mean- 
time there is no difference between them, the whole spiri- 
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tual world is one Absolute and single being. Plotinus held 
not only the pre-existence of souls, but their transmigration 
also. Spirit is sinless as becomes a portion of the Absolute. 
Why it should be imprisoned in earthly bodies is not clear 
in the system of Plotinus. 

St. Augustine teaches that man is composed of soul and 
body, and that both have been created mediately or immedi- 
ately in time out of nothing by God. In his earlier writings 
he had said something which favoured the doctrine of 
pre-existence, but he corrected this in his Retractations. In 
the same work he also corrects another phrase which he had 
let drop. He had said that the soul at death returns to God; 
it would be better, he says, to say simply that it goes to God. 
He has learnt, he says, from Scripture that sin separates from 
God. He has no such illusion as the sinlessness of the soul, 
nor did he dream of imagining that the soul or the spirit 
were a portion of the Absolute. 

Platonists placed man’s supreme happiness in the intuitive 
vision of God. According to them the immediate and in- 
tuitive vision of God is natural to man. All men have the 
faculty but few use it. This is quite in keeping with the 
main tenets of their philosophy. They held, as we have seen, 
that man’s spirit is divine. His body, of course, cannot enter 
into Heaven, but the spirit is at home there, and when re- 
leased from the body it returns home and becomes one with 
the One. 

St. Augustine did not quarrel with the Platonists for plac- 
ing man’s supreme happiness in the intuitive vision of God. 
But the beatific vision had quite a different meaning for him. 
It was not natural for man, it was the crowning reward of 
the supernatural order of grace, as a general rule, to be 
enjoyed only in the fatherland, in Heaven after death. After 
the resurrection the body will share in this supernatural privi- 
lege. While on earth we can see God by the light of reason 
and by the light of faith; the light of glory by which we 
hope to see God face to face is reserved for the life to come. 
This teaching St. Augustine drew from Holy Scripture. 
John i. 18, I John iv. 12, I Tim. vi. 16, and numerous other 
texts, declare that man in this life has not and cannot see 
God. We see now through a glass darkly but then face to 
Jace. Now / know in part, but then 1 shall know even as J] 
am known.' In spite, however, of this general rule, St. 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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Augustine was prepared to admit some exceptions to the 
contrary. The express assertions of Holy Scripture seemed 
to him to require that we should say that Moses and St. 
Paul, during their lifetime, in ecstasy, had seen God face to 
face, and he thought it probable that the same rare privi- 
lege had been granted to other saints. In well-known pas- 
sages in his early work, On the quantity of the Soul, in his 
Confessions, and elsewhere, there are obvious reminiscences 
of Plotinus and Neoplatonism, but they should be inter- 
preted by the light of his dogmatic teaching, which they 
certainly do not contradict. If we want instances of Neo- 
platonism affecting the teaching of Christians we must go 
to heretics like Arius and Eunomius. Eunomius asserted 
that man knows God as clearly and fully as He knows Him- 
self, and he was refuted by the great Cappadocian Fathers, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory of Naziansus. 

Enough has been said to show what truth there is in such 
assertions as I have quoted from Professor Jones and Dean 
Inge. The union of the soul with God in mystical con- 
templation was believed to be physical, founded on identity 
of nature, by the Neoplatonists, as by all Pantheists, ancient 
and modern. This doctrine is quite untenable for Christians. 
The creature can only enter into a moral union with the 
Creator, founded on a harmony of mind, will and heart with 
Him. In Heaven, indeed, we shall see Him face to face, 
but even then there will be an infinite distance between the 
seer and the seen. On earth we can only enjoy a mediate 
vision of God either through reason or through faith. The 
assurance and heightened conviction of the mystic that he 
has seen God comes from himself, sometimes from the devil, 
sometimes from an interpretation of the action of God, who 
then works in the soul by the infused virtues of Faith and 
Charity, helped by the gifts of the Holy Ghost.! 


T. SLATER. 


* Benedict XIV., On the Beatification and Canonization of Saints, II. c. 26. 











PALESTINE IN HOLLAND 


Jk labours of societies like the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund and those of many individual travellers 
and explorers have not only done much to confirm 
the accuracy of the Bible records, but have thrown much valu- 
able light upon the manners and ways of life of our Lord’s 
contemporaries. It is possible now for an artist like Tissot, 
or, indeed, for the modern film-producer, to enable us to 
visualize the circumstances of our Lord’s earthly career with 
remarkable vividness. And this surely is all to the good. 
No historical character can rightly be understood, so to 
speak, out of his context, and although the career of the 
Saviour of the world transcends in the main space and time, 
still it has many aspects which connect it definitely with the 
country and era in which it was enacted, and Christian inter- 
est and devotion are greatly concerned to become familiar 
with these in their smallest details—the structure of the 
houses, the fashion of dress, the rites and feasts, the temple 
and its services, the appearance of the country, the customs 
and prejudices of the people, the political atmosphere,—all 
these have to be studied and taken into consideration. It 
has been done in books, it has been done in pictures, with very 
satisfactory results. It remained for some earnest Christians 
in Holland to invent yet another means of making the modern 
world familiar with the simple reality of life in Palestine 
in the beginning of the Christian era, and to show in His 
earthly surroundings the majestic figure of the Son of God 
as He appeared to His disciples. 

This enterprise, which is not yet completed, takes the form 
of a miniature Palestine constructed in the neighbourhood 
of the lovely Dutch town of Nimeguen, well known for the 
chapel and castle built by Charlemagne. 

We read in the history of the Roman Empire that Hadrian, 
after returning home from his campaign in the East, wished 
to make the Roman world acquainted with the wonderful 
things that he had seen in Syria, Palestine and Assyria. For 
this end he caused to be built in the imperial gardens of 
Tivoli a reproduction of the marvels of Eastern architecture 
and art. A similar idea presented itself in modern times to 
a certain Dutch prelate, Mgr. Arn. Suys, after a protracted 
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sojourn in Palestine. But his object was not mere intellectual 
culture. He wanted to reproduce the setting of our Lord’s 
earthly life in order that its lessons might come home with 
greater emphasis to the minds of those, Jew and Gentile alike, 
whom He had redeemed. Only a few know of the struggles 
which Mgr. Suys had to face and the labour involved in the 
execution of his work. An indication, at any rate, of his suc- 
cess up to this, and of the plans which he has still in view, 
may prove of interest. 

In the year 1911 he founded an Association consisting of 
some influential persons under his own presidency and with 
the approval of the Bishop, Mgr. van der Ven, of the diocese 
of ‘'sHertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc). The statutes of the 
Association set forth as its aim: to make our Lord known 
as He was known in His lifetime. To that end four projects 
were set on foot: (1) The reconstruction of the places that 
witnessed the most striking passages of the Gospel; (2) the 
establishment of a museum, where whatever might serve to 
bring back past centuries to the imagination could be col- 
lected; (3) the publication of a periodical, which in a simple 
manner might convey popular information about Palestine 
and Jewish life; (4) the encouragement and support of pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land itself. His Holiness the Pope, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and several other influential 
ecclesiastics blessed and approved this devout and ambitious 
undertaking. 

The first requirement was a suitable site, and this was 
generously presented by a Catholic supporter, whose gift— 
a beautiful, undulating estate, overgrown everywhere with 
heather and pines—proved an ideal spot for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Palestine of old. It had the further advantage 
of being near to the pretty and tourist-frequented town of 
Nimeguen; and railway enterprise has actually erected a 
special station in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Even though the whole project is far from being realized, 
a very vivid impression is caused by what has already been 
done. One comes there, perhaps merely curious, possibly 
cynical, and leaves full of unwonted reflection. The devout 
return home in sacred silence and feel that they have never 
been so near their Saviour than in these surroundings, which 
have a strange and growing attraction for visitors of all 
creeds and classes. 

It is not easy to describe in words the appearance of this 
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modern Palestine—a long series of buildings is projected 
which will form an impressive entrance, but only about half 
of the intended scheme has been carried out as yet. We 
arrive at the station and follow the long “ Avenue of the 
Angels.” Except a great monument of the Sacred Heart, 
the Cenacle Church, mentioned above, is the first building 
we meet: this, as its name implies, commemorates the in- 
stitution of the Blessed Sacrament. The church is charming, 
although there are doubtless many places of worship that 
surpass it in artistic beauty and wealth of material. Here 
the Blessed Sacrament is perpetually adored by white-robed 
nuns, who pray for the victory of the reign of love upon 
earth. Here the Holy Eucharist is immediately associated 
with the scenes amidst which it was instituted, and one under- 
stands it more clearly as the fulfilment of the ancient Jewish 
rites. Appropriately enough, joining this Cenacle Church, 
on the left, stands a Convent of the Notre Dame de Sion.! 
On leaving this church one enters the museum, an airy 
and well-lighted building. Here can be seen much that helps 
us to realize the customs, dress, furniture, and the daily life, 
of a people almost entirely strange to us. It is curious and 
inspiring to see how deeply Jewish visitors are impressed 
by seeing what is so sacred to them as exemplifying the cir- 
cumstances of their ancestors. The sight may in God’s provi- 
dence suggest to many the reflection—all this represents a 
dead réligion: there is no longer any temple or sacrifice: 
the promises and prophecies remain unfulfilled and for ever 
incapable of fulfilment: there is no ground for hope in 
Israel; perhaps, after all, as is suggested by the facts of 
history recorded here, the Messiah has already come. 
Leaving the museum, a guide (generally a priest) leads 
us along a small path through the pines to a white cottage 
by the wayside. This is a faithful copy of the little homes of 
the poor of Palestine, a house, certainly, in the main, resemb- 
ling that in which our Lord lived for thirty years. All around 
are the simple household utensils—the measure containing 
corn that figures in the parable, the little oil-lamps needing 
frequent replenishment and watchfulness, and so on. The 
roof is very light material and structure, showing that the 
bearers of the paralyzed man might without difficulty make 


* The congregation of ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Sion ” has been founded primarily 
to convert the Jews by prayer and preaching. The headquarters of the Arch- 
confraternity for the Conversion of Israel is the Sion Convent in Jerusalem 
itself. 
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an opening large enough to let down their burden at our 
Lord's feet. We see the inner chamber, and can picture 
in our mind the momentous scene of the Annunciation, truly 
“infinite riches in a little room.” Thus the simplicity and 
poverty of Nazareth no longer need an effort of fancy, 
and the “kenosis’ of the Lord of Heaven and earth, who, 
once thundered His commandments from Sinai, comes home 
to us. 

The next building is a little chapel, frescoed with repre- 
sentations of the Annunciation, and the various O.T. women 
who typified in one way or another the Queen of all creation. 
The priest-guide takes occasion to explain to his mixed flock 
the Catholic doctrine regarding Our Lady, her place in the 
scheme of Redemption, and her function in the Church. 

There is not much more to recall Nazareth and “the years 
that breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” In the plans are 
buildings meant to illustrate the Presentation, the Flight into 
Egypt, the Loss in Jerusalem. But the cave of Bethlehem, of 
the exact size and shape of the traditional grotto in Palestine, 
has already been constructed, not, of course, as embellished 
by the piety of the Christian world, but as it must have 
appeared originally—bare rock and manger of stone. No 
modern church-crib can suggest more poignantly the wonder 
and pathos of that first Christmas night. 

Passing over other structures in course of erection or fore- 
shadowed in the architect’s designs, we find that the scenes 
which marked the close of Christ’s mortal life are nearer 
completion. The Upper Room, the Way of the Cross, the 
Gate of Damascus, through which the Saviour passed to His 
death, we can recognize them all. The bare rock of Cal- 
vary, crowned by the Sacred Rood, rises by the side of the 
Damascus road. The tourist passes by now, as did the people 
on Good Friday, but not “blaspheming and wagging their 
heads,” as did the Deicides of that time: rather with rever- 
ence and recollection. The day the writer visited the spot, 
the Blessed Sacrament was borne in procession along the Via 
Dolorosa up to Calvary and enthroned on a little column at 
the foot of the Cross. The crowds of tourists, kneeling or 
standing, reverent or merely curious, as on similar occasions 
at Lourdes, were gathered in great numbers in the open place, 
where the Damascus road broadens out just before Calvary. 
From an outer ledge of rock a Jesuit Father addressed the 
crowds below in an impressive sermon based on the text, 
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“ And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all things to Myself.” 

It was aunique spiritual experience. Our Lord in triumph 
set up for worship under the Eucharistic species, which recall] 
and perpetuate His Self-oblation, and behind the grim 
reality of the Cross, symbol of death and defeat. Verily, 
“it behoved Christ to suffer and so enter His glory.” The 
sublime paradox of Christianity necessitated by man’s culp- 
able Fall, the defeat of evil without injury to free will, 
could hardly have been more vividly portrayed. 

Near the Cross, and still upon the Rock of Calvary, is 
constructed the Sepulchre, furnished externally with its big 
round stone and chains to fasten it. We can enter with Peter 
and John and see where the Lord was laid, and can readily 
picture the majestic angels and the frightened group of 
women. 

It will be gathered that much remains to be done before 
the ideals of the promoters of this enterprise are realized. 
The wonder is that even now one begins to feel so much 
of the pilgrim spirit, and one apprehends from the completed 
undertaking a quite unparalleled result. On various sites 
building is going on continually. One edifice, which is not 
part of Palestine proper, but is almost essential, is nearing 
completion. This isa Hostel for Pilgrims, which will resem- 
ble a medizval monastery, designed to provide accommoda- 
tion for visitors who want to stay for a longer period of 
time. A similar Hostel, managed by nuns, will within a 
short time open its gates for female visitors. 

Upon a high hill, at some distance from that in which 
stands the Cenacle Church, there will ultimately be erected 
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a Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, which, in artistic beauty | 


and magnificence, the Catholics of Holland hope will surpass 
the great Votive Basilica of Montmartre at Paris. 
Holland is visited by foreigners for its flat green meadows, 
its water ways, its windmills, its flowers, and its national 
dresses. And lovers of art find in its museums, picture- 
galleries and buildings, many beautiful objects which are the 
product of Dutch genius alone. Look up your guide-books 


and you will find in this little land enough to occupy a tourist | 


for a very protracted stay; but nothing that nature and art 
can offer will compensate the visitor for missing what nature 
and art have combined with religion to produce in that 
favoured tract of country near the pleasant town of Nimeguen 
on the Vaal. 


J. BURGERS. 
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IN THE DAWN OF THINGS 


I, MEDON. 


EDON stood on the edge of the precipice and 
M stared into the South. The abyss lay dark beneath 

him, and the sky was purple; but, through a long 
rift in the clouds, the sunset poured, and set ridge beyond 
ridge on fire. Medon stood, a man of gold, and his fleecy 
cloak hung golden. 

In a hollow behind him a woman crouched, his baby in 
her arms, and near her stood an older boy, proud to gaze 
southward too. But him, like the woman, the shadow of the 
rocks enveloped, and only Medon stared, a man of gold, 
into the nameless world whither, next day, he was to lead. 

An eagle shone out over the unfathomable gulf, and hung 
there, a burnished splendour, for a moment; a little wind 
went eddying, and petals from a thorny bush detached them- 
selves and sank circling, pink flakes of glory, till the dark- 
ness swallowed them, and the eagle plunged and vanished. 

Medon sighed. Hewasinatorment. But the strong fate 
was upon him, and on the morrow he would go, irresistible 
and unresisting, beneath it. He sighed, turned, and drew 
the boy to his side. He, too, was to follow to the South. But 
the woman still crouched, unresisting merely. She should 
come, she had been told, with the little one, when word 
should be sent back. But she could not peer into that dis- 
tance, and she sat crouching, hooded with blind fate. 

Medon hesitated; he cowered down beside her, and they 
clung to one another. 

Then the sun dipped; there was a rush of wind, and the 
last petals went whirling out. 


They stood up and turned to their hut. 
For very many seasons Hunger had driven the Northerners 


into the lands where, they heard, their children would not 
die. Medon himself had had six sons, born to him by women 
of his tribe, but all save the eldest and the youngest died, 
despite the race’s hardihood. For children were very many, 
and there was not food for all. And over the ridges his 
fellows had been travelling into places where the bright god 
never veiled his shining and where seas were like the sun. 
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As for the sea, the Northerners knew of it, but of a sea far 
behind them, a cold sea, a sea like clouds. He had meant 
to travel there himself, to collect amber, and barter it with 
the men that came up from the south for trade; but he had 
never gone, and now it was ruled that he should lead his 
own men to the south itself. All knew that the doom upon 
them lay, not to the cold sea of the uttermost North, but to 
the warmth that the traders spoke of. The traders had 
brought polished spear-heads, and knives sharp as never the 
Northerners could make them, and sometimes jars and dishes 
of stone, hard to break. But these were heavy, and they 
brought but few. And of the knives, some, none could doubt, 
were made by gods themselves, or sons of gods, so marvellous 
were they. They were hard and smooth, but with coloured 
forms upon them, beasts and plants, alive, and yet as if seen 
through ice, immovable. These, the Southerners would not 
barter, but showed them merely. Also they brought, as it 
were, blue amber, but harder, and surrounded with bright 
gold. As for the gold, their leaders had it on anklets and 
on wristlets, on their heads, and hanging round their necks, 
and sewn in discs upon their garments, and all had some of 
it. The discs and the ornaments of head and arm and belt 
had raised figures standing out upon them, and these figures 
writhed as Medon looked at them; his eyes swam as he tried 
to follow the whirl and the flow of the Southerners’ devices ; 
he could make no such things on hide or jar, but his scratch- 
ing point drew grooves merely, jagged like teeth, or figures 
of four sides, or of three, and in these he had great pleasure. 
But the sinuous fingers of the Southerners set the very metal 
writhing. dazzling his wits, and their black eyes flashed and 
flared in the roots of his thoughts, putting them to 
confusion. 

But not because of these did the Northerners move down 
across the mountains, nor yet because of the tales told by 
the few, the very few, that returned from the South, to inter- 
pret the talk of the traffickers. They brought tales hard to 
believe, or even understand, of houses huge as rocks, yet 
shining within like the sun and the moon; of scarlet ships 
with eyes, and of long feastings with sweet foods and drink 
that made men godlike. And some returned wearing 
southern dress, gay and coloured, yet a mockery in the eyes 
of the Northmen, for it fitted close like the coats of an onion, 
and softened the limbs beneath. 
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So when Medon went, at the head of his men, and having 
his son with him, his heart was hot indeed, and yet it had 
ice within it, and his wits were divided, and the men that 
went with him knew it, though they did not know they knew 
it. So he had not their full love. 

They marched for many days, for the god was kind to 
them, and the sky was silent, and even at noon the forests 
were cool as night. The Mistress of all wild beasts was 
merciful to them, and sent them quarry great and small; 
boars and deer and all sorts of birds and fish; and she made 
the rods of their arrows strong so that they did not snap, 
and they lost no arrow-heads, so that they could shoot at 
will. And the gods within the hills were good to them, 
and sent water leaping down to meet them, and they wor- 
shipped them, and into the wayside caves they threw flesh 
from the slain beasts, and into the rifts of the caves they 
poured blood, that nothing should come forth to hurt them. 

They met but few men living in those forests, and these 
could scarcely speak with them, for, living too long alone, 
they had forgotten mortal speech. But no one did them 
any injury, for each had awe of the other, and the forest- 
men seemed to the travellers to have the holiness of the trees 
and the rocks, and the Northerners seemed like gods as they 
passed swiftly, with their yellow hair and the light of the sky 
in their eyes. 

A day came when they saw the sea through the broken 
mountains to their right, but the clouds had come over and 
the god weighed heavy on their limbs. So grey was the sea, 
and so grey the sky, that they could not tell where the one 
ended and the other joined it, and they had no joy from the 
sight of that sea as they had thought to have. They turned 
back, and a mountain to their right hid the water from them. 
The path led steeply up, through dense trees, and the woods 
were so hot in the darkness that they felt themselves buried 
and could not breathe. Awe began to fall upon them, and 
they dared not speak, and they were ashamed of the very 
noise of their footsteps on the leaves, so silent was the forest 
and so motionless. Yet there was a cry in the forest, a cer- 
tain sound; but if they stopped to listen what it might be 
they could not hear it, so thin was the sound and so un- 
changing. They felt it as if it were pressing upon their 
skulls, or as it were within their very wits, for the ear could 
not discern it when they listened. And fear began to run 
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wet along their limbs. Then the path turned, dipped, and 
rose again; and the sound became no more within them 
merely; it was a true sound, a hoarse outcry of the whole 
mountain. The path widened, and another path met it, and 
steps were to be seen, carved by the hands of men. They 
climbed desperately, for fear of the storm they knew must 
break, in a moment, from the sky, and because, so great 
was their fear, it seemed better to them to be anywhere save 
where at the time they stood. Streaming with sweat, they 
climbed, sweating with the heavy heat, sweating with fear. 

Again the path turned, and as it turned the mountain 
uttered its cry like a bull bellowing; the mountain bel- 
lowed round about them, and the uproar came from every 
side at once. They stood, turned as it were to ice, and high 
before them they saw a cave with its mouth framed by stones 
such as they had never dreamed of, a huge stone this side 
and that of the doorway, and a huge stone laid above it. 
From beside the cave a black water slid forward, so smooth, 
so black, that they could not see it move, and it was this 
water that, plunging into a gulf that was still hidden from 
them, sent up the hideous roaring. But more terrible than 
the water was the oak that overhung the abyss into which 
it poured, an oak that tossed its branches madly in the wind 
tearing upwards from the gulf; it tossed them madly, and 
this was horrible to see, for every other tree stood still, in 
the hot heaviness of the air, as though it had been made of 
iron. It was a horror to behold, the immovable mountain, 
and the one tree madly tossing; and a horror to listen to 
the bellowing of the chasm, while all the world seemed very 
stone for silence. 

They rushed suddenly forward again, and again suddenly 
stopped. For they had caught a new sound, a sound terrible 
for its very gentleness, a delicate singing sound, a circling, 
ringing noise, as if some god, very far off, had struck lightly 
on his shield, as though a Dream in the night were weep- 
ing, as though the Dead were singing. And indeed, the gods 
that streamed upwards where the waters plunged, and flew 
violently in the branches of the oak, were whispering round 
hollowed discs of bronze hanging in the height of the trees 
and in the roof of the cave. But the men could not under- 
stand the voices of the oak and of the bronze, and they wept 
wildly in agony of mind. 

As they stood sobbing, they saw a movement in the mouth 
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of the cave; three bowed and hooded women rose from the 
rocks, swaying as they rose, murmuring with a sweet and 
cooing sound like doves; but to the men their voice was 
more terrible than curses. 

Medon sprang frantically towards them. And as he 
sprang the god leapt on him, shattering the sky. The sky 
fell; the mountain shook ; the furious fire of the god blasted 
the trees to cinders and his terrible hands uprooted and 
whirled them this way and that like straw. The men fell 
on their faces as dead; but the boy, before he fell, saw 
Medon, his father, hurled into the gulf where the black 
stream plunged. 

Blind, unknowing, he must have run far, or fallen crash- 
ing through the wood, before his wits returned to him. Even 
when they returned he did not know the world around him, 
for the uproar. The god still raved in the blackness, tearing 
it asunder with blue fires, shouting in the tree-tops, wrench- 
ing the branches from them, pelting the mountainside with 
stones. And the rain flew hissing through the leaves, black 
snakes of rain in the hands of the Mistress of wild beasts as 
she careered over the crags. She shrieked as she passed 
him, and every ghost streamed out of the rent earth and 
devoured the night. In the black night the boy Medon could 
not tell whether he lived yet, or was dead and in the jaws 
of the All-Devourer. Maddened, he ran again, until he fell 
into a pit; and at last, when the wan dawn came, knew 
himself alive and prayed to die. Mists were all about him; 
the trees streamed icy bitter water on his limbs; he tried 
to call, but his throat made no sound; he tried to move, but 
a fallen log pinned him under it, and his side gave him an 
intolerable hurt. Even as he strove to cry voices were heard 
by him, his fellow-countrymen that passed by him in his 
pit, and knew not that he lay there, and left him. But as 
they passed, he heard their voices speaking of his father, and 
telling how the god’s curse had been upon him, and how his 
heart had been disloyal, and how, for that, the god had 
willed to have none of his leadership and had slain him by 
the storm. But Medon knew very well that this was not truth, 
but that his father had been the god-elect, and that the god 
had taken him to him, in the lightning, and that in the gulf 
where the divine stream plunged, the god had his other home, 
and that Medon was set alongside of the King of the sky 
and of the ghosts alike, for ever. And before his senses left 
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him yet again he had time to pray to Medon that he would 
be propitious to his son. 

Medon was found when he was very nearly dead, by an old 
man who had a hut there in the mountains. It was more than 
a hut really, for the king who had his hall some days’ march 
further to the South had built it that he might have a place 
to sleep in when he went up into the hills to hunt. A man 
had been put to stay there always, to prepare the hunting 
nets and to set traps, and to send word when any notable 
quarry was heard of in the mountain. The old man’s father 
had told him that in his day lions had roved those hills, but 
now there were none to be seen, though of bears there were 
still many. But the new kings did not care so much for 
hunting, and went southward for their sport, and the old 
man was quite forgotten. He was sure that the new days 
were bad, and rejoiced that his father was not there to see 
them, and thought at times that the gods meant to destroy 
the race of men altogether from the earth. Also pilgrims 
came fewer to the ancient cave of Dodéna up behind him, to 
ask answers of the oak and the voices of the rock and the aged 
women. He had gathered around him a herd of swine, and 
of these he made his friends, and from time to time some 
other dwellers in the mountain would barter with him for 
swine’s flesh; but on the whole he was forgotten, and it 
saddened him to part with one, even, of the beasts he had 
come to love. They filled the yard at night, and even came 
inside the house walls, and he would sleep among’ them for 
warmth and companionship sake. But for some time his 
bones had grown to be full of pain and he could not move 
easily; and the lad that had been with him—a lad in whom 
wits were not, but he was friendly with the swine and they 
did as he pleased, and they understood his voice—this lad, 
then, had fallen from a cliff and had died, and the old 
man was alone and had become a victim to terror from ghosts 
by night andday. He had gone over to the other homesteads 
in the mountain, but he could induce no one to come to 
live with him, and he had killed not a few of his beasts to 
persuade the gods to send him assistance, but in vain. At 
last he had crept through the woods to a farm where he knew 
there was a child but lately born, and he had stolen it from 
its cradle, keeping his hand firm upon its mouth lest it should 
cry and be heard by its parents, and he had killed it with a 
stone knife over a trench, and pressed out all its blood into 
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the earth. It was only a female child, and that perhaps 
was why the gods had sent him so crippled a boy as Medon; 
still, he was able to nurse the lad back to sufficient health, 
and Medon grew up along with the swineherd. 

He never learnt the swineherd’s language, and as he never 
spoke his own, he remained very nearly silent, but he could 
imitate almost every cry of the birds, and the beasts under- 
stood him well. He went once with the old man to Dodéna, 
but it was in the summer; the stream ran thin, and the roar- 
ing of the mountain seemed scarcely terrible at all. This 
was the only time when a doubt beset him, and he asked him- 
self whether indeed his father were a god and the elect of 
gods; but, as he doubted thus, he felt somehow slain within 
himself, and as if he were a dream and no more, and he had 
horror of this, and thrust away the doubt behind his mind. 
Night by night he prayed to the divine Medon to be pro- 
pitious to him, and there were days when he found that he 
could remember fragments of old songs that in his childhood 
he had heard sung by the fire in the cold nights of winter, 
and the less he spoke to man or beast the more the songs 
came back into his wits, though the words altered them- 
selves little by little, until, even in his own tongue, what he 
chanted had no meaning. 

Only, he remembered at all hours that the god that was 
his by right was the god of the bright and shining sky; whose 
voice floated far in thunder, who gathered the clouds to- 
gether, who drove the ghosts into the caverns of the earth. 
And he did homage, too, to the Mistress of all wild beasts, 
and she was propitious to him and gave him power to under- 
stand all voices of birds and fourfoot animals. Painted upon 
a hide that the old man had fastened with pegs across the 
door of the stone hut was a woman standing thus upon a 
mountain, and two lions rearing up to this side and to that of 
her. He knew that this must be the worshipful goddess, 
and he did homage to her likeness; but the old man pros- 
trated himself nightly before a stone that stood at the back 
of the room, having on it the shape of an axe, an axe such 
as the Northerners had had none of, for it was double- 
headed, and was made to cut to this side and to that. To- 
wards this stone the old man worshipped, but Medon did not 
love it, and would not approach it. 

Medon found one day in the wood a girl, whom he car- 
ried to the swineherd’s house, and he kept her there at first 
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by force, but afterwards she became of one mind with him 
and would not leave him. They had three sons and a 
daughter; the daughter they put out on the hill-side, as an 
offering to the Mistress of wild things; and of the sons, the 
first two died, and the third they drained of his blood and 
they placed him beneath the wooden threshold of the house 
door, in order that no evil god might enter, but that their 
life might be established in good luck. After this they had 
another son, whom Medon called Brachymedon; for he re- 
membered that his own name, Medon, meant Ruler, and as 
for Brachymedon, it meant that the lad was like to have 
little enough to rule over, as indeed was true. 

But Brachymedon grew up to be a lad strong beyond all 
that his father had been; and he came to loathe his father 
because he could not lift and hurl as he could; and he strug- 
gled hard with himself, for many days, not to slay him when 
he was angry with his weakness, for he had a certain horror 
of killing his own father. But at last he felt a fate was 
upon him; and when he saw that his father cared nothing 
for the pointed stone with the axe upon it, though his mother 
paid it much homage day by day, he felt he would be guilt- 
less; and one evening when he had been made to toil more 
than he thought fit because his father’s side was hurting him, 
he took an axe and struck him with it in the presence of 
the stone, and Medon fell dying at the foot of it, calling 
on the god of the sky. 

Then Brachymedon went out into the wood, and walked 
southward, taking his mother with him. But her heart failed 
within her, and after a little she sank in the wood and died 
there. 

So Brachymedon went freely forward. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“CAN THE CINEMA BE USED TO SPREAD THE FAITH?” 


HE writer of the article in the December MONTH, con- 

cerned to turn this new feature of popular life to the 
glory of God, has not (as it seems to me) given due weight 
to several negative points which tend to weaken his conclu- 
sions. I may perhaps be pardoned for setting them out 
briefly, with a diffidence born of the lack of expert knowledge 
of the subject. 

Mr. Macdonald says that forty million people go to a 
Cinema every fortnight. Cutting out the people who live 
in the outer darkness where Cinemas are not, or who are 
too rich, too poor, too old, too young, too foolish, or too 
sensible to go, and reserving for separate discussion occa- 
sional patrons, this means, in actual fact, that something 
under ten million persons visit the Cinema twice a week, or 
oftener. Why dothey doit? I submit that adults go mainly 
to forget, like the poor woman instanced by Mr. Macdonald, 
and that children go because they see, by a delightfully 
effortless medium, that literature of their elders which was 
always so boring in print. 

Is it credible that this bewildering succession of move- 
ments, costumes, love-making and fighting can remain in any 
clear fashion in the mind of the Cinema doper? Whatever 
it was in earlier days, dope it is now, and whatever chance 
there once was of bringing home the truths of religion by 
its means has gone for ever. The impression on my mind, 
after conversation with a number of Cinema habitués is that 
their minds are so blurred by a long course of “ pre-digested ” 
impressions that it takes a very sensational film indeed to 
leave more than a fleeting mark on their minds. 

If it were not for the “ Cinema twice a week ”’ habit there 
might have been revolution, certainly there would have been 
riots during this period of national unemployment, a fact 
which may be regarded as a boon or a curse, according to 
one’s analysis of cause and effect; but that any positive work 
for the Church can be achieved by the “ Pictures” I for one 
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do not believe. Indeed, the negative work of checking a 
gradual declension of morals, which Mr. Macdonald puts 
second in importance, seems to me to be their only useful 
function. 

A reference was made above to occasional patrons of the 
Cinema. These are probably relatively few in number, but 
I have always thought that they furnish both the mentality 
and the support of those who share Mr. Macdonald’s view. 
Such people se/ect their pictures from the advertisements, 
titles, or recommendation of friends. They witness them 
with fresh minds, and thus are convinced that the vivid im- 
pressions they feel would be shared by the mass of Cinema- 
goers. Hence the natural impression of such as are Catho- 
lics is that here is an admirable weapon for the Faith unused. 
Doubtless it is possible to teach both history and religion 
by the Cinema, but those to be taught—the ten million who 
go Mondays and Thursdays every week-—are an exhausted 
soil. The Cinema as it has been (I do not say necessarily 
as it must have been) has eliminated the slight mental effort 
on the part of the beholder which even the most foolish 
novelette demands of the reader. All its thought is pre- 
digested, and calls forth only emotion; even in the case 
of “travelogue,” where the scene is always of a facile 
loveliness. These emotions have been evoked in the heart 
of the habitué again and again; in fact, twice a week. The 
soil in which they have their ever-diminishing reaction is too 
exhausted to vivify the seed of faith. 

We are indeed too late by about ten years, for, in addition 
to the argument I have tried to outline there is the insuper- 
able practical difficulty. A Catholic Film Association is 
faced by the enormous vested commercial interests against 
whose resentment it could not hope to prevail. Of two 
things: one, its films must be shown non-competitively as 
Catholic films, and therefore in a special hall; or they must 
be put on the market in frank competition with those of 
existing syndicates. The first is impracticable, since people 
choose their own Picture Houses (usually because they are 
in the next street), and the second because the Catholic body 
undoubtedly lacks sufficient weaJth. It is a minor point, 
but what of the reaction in commercial film-making if a 
Catholic Association were brought into being and did achieve 
a moderate success? Would not the foes of Catholic Chris- 
tianity be moved to retaliate? 
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Remains the question of purely educative work, and here 
again our function must, I fear, be mainly the negative one 
of preventing the misrepresentation of history and the like. 
Admittedly a magnificent story could be made of the history 
of St. Paul’s, but what non-Catholic school in England would 
show it? And my own fear is that, if too much noise is made 
about this aspect of the matter, we shall be confronted with 
the film-equivalent of Green’s Short History in a very short 
time. You can criticize the facts in Green; it is harder to 
destroy the subtle effect of his style. How much more diffi- 
cult to criticize, not the costume of the Papal Legate in a 
film, but the way he walks across the screen to meet Cardinal 
Langton? 

Truth meets with many obstacles. She is combated by 
evil at all times, but the common medium of propaganda 
changes from age to age. Once it was speech, and the 
Church converted Europe. Then it was the hand printing 
press, and we held our own. But the “Rebellion of the 
Rich” continued. Mammon invented methods of propa- 
ganda which demanded millionaires to set them in motion. 
Yesterday the Daily Liar, to-day the Cinema. Who pays 
the piper calls the tune. Where are our millionaires? Do 
we really need them? MHadn’t we better go back to the 


Preaching Friars before it is too late? 
H. ROBBINS. 





EvEN LUTHERANS LONG FOR UNITY. 


“ HAT all may be one.” No Catholic who even thinks 

what that phrase means can fail to be stirred, in mind 
if not in heart, by the repeated prayer of our Saviour for the 
unity of His followers. The effects of the world’s spirit are, 
not only many beast-like things of impurity, but also “ sects, 
quarrels, contentions,”—"“ lust hard by hate.”’ The Christian 
spirit is in “ mildness, patience, humility, purity.” And all 
this is from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. And to the 
impartial it will seem that a Luther, when he patronized St. 
Paul in that Epistle specially, was mindful rather of the mote 
than of the beam. His was the age of St. Teresa, of St. 
Ignatius, of St. Carlo Borromeo. Thomas 4 Kempis, on his 
death-bed, might almost have handed the newly-written 
Imitation of Christ to be the guide-book for the soul of the 
young Martin Luther. It lays down: “ By two wings is man 
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lifted up from earth—by simplicity and purity.” Alas! God 
proposes, but man disposes—notwithstanding Lutheran de- 
lusions regarding man’s free will. 

Let us turn from Luther to Lutherans, still strongly ob- 
sessed by that wonderful and wayward genius, whose speech, 
if not golden, was as sounding brass, who swept his people 
as fire passing over crops, who laughed and sang, and swore 
and was foul-mouthed, and wept in prayers, who thought 
and planned and tyrannized—‘“ our father Luther,” as the 
president of an International Protestantism still calls him 
with reverence of heart; while under that same presidency 
hard-headed men still declare that they accept such and such 
dogmas of Christianity because so interpreted by Luther and 
his reformation; in that particular generation that went to 
its account four hundred years ago; with no more authority 
to bind men’s souls than any other human generation before 
or since. How unreasonable it is. Why should that genera- 
tion bind our souls with lasting chains? That man should 
abandon an infallible authority set up by God only to obey 
a fallible Pope chosen by themselves! “I became a Catho- 
lic,” said Cardinal Manning, “to escape from the tyranny 
of men’s opinions in matters of mind.” 

All this is 4 propos of a meeting in Munich in the autumn 
of 1922, mostly of modern Lutherans speaking unlike their 
Luther. One escaped there from the din of all his smithery, 
of pope-baiting, prince-reviling, people-scouting, and filth- 
hurling, to his hymn-singing and to his yearnings in personal 
piety, to his happy devotion, to his illogical good works; and 
one found onself more in tune with these his far-off followers 
still calling themselves by his dishonoured name. Lutherans, 
then, met last year in this Catholic Munich, capital of three- 
quarters Catholic Bavaria, but itself a State within the two- 
thirds Lutheran Germany. They met for Home Mission 
work and for strengthening of religious life in family, in 
school, in State. They echoed the words of Catholic leaders, 
uttered shortly before and calling for religious teaching in 
schools, for organizing of public worship, for the building-up 
of personal religion in each individual citizen, as the one hope 
of society and the commonwealth. Nor were there many 
notes of blame of “the restless, aggressive Roman Church.” 
Only one voice seems thus to have spoken—perhaps knowing 
not what it said; seeing that there is in Lutheranism, as in 
other varieties of Protestantism—instinctive, innate, irre- 
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sistible, ignorant—the old tormenting, perverting suspicion, 
that the institutional side of the Catholic Church is primarily 
intended for power in a worldly sense, and that its religious 
life is built only for show. But, indeed, one pastor’s voice 
also was raised against “ Anglo-American materialized Pro- 
testantism.” Here, in that voice, was heard again the longing 
for religion as a personal duty. If they but knew (as had 
publicly said the Archbishop of Munich no long while be- 
fore) that priestly ministrations are but God’s way of helping 
the soul to approach Him, and of pointing men to their true 
Home, where all shall dwell together in unity. 

After the purely German meeting came an international 
Lutheran meeting—Swiss Calvinism present also, and Eng- 
lish, and American. No doubt the old doctrinal systems 
bearing those names are worn out, outgrown, neglected, and 
forgotten. Nevertheless, misunderstandings of the world- 
Church remain in these local Churches of men and princes— 
misunderstandings, bitter memories, the implacability of 
those who have wronged and plundered; and, against the 
Church, the sense of injustice, fostered by stories of bad 
Catholics only. The spirit of the Reformation lives on such 
things; the spirit of criticism, of judging one’s neighbour, of 
foolish forgetfulness about our nothingness, and of impotent 
human pride. Yet all this worser side of Protestant- 
ism was little shown even in that Munich international 
meeting. All was for passing beyond their own borders 
—out of the paddock; and yet, only as far as one’s 
own farm, one’s own stock, one’s own speech, one’s 
own form of faith. Still—patience. The spirit was there, 
of longing for unity. The director of the deaconesses in 
Sweden, an old pastor, appealed to all to try to have united 
work among all Christians, Catholics and Protestants, against 
the anti-Christian spirit, with its creation of bad children, 
broken homes, impiety, hard-heartedness, corruption. “There 
is the only enemy.” “And how can you expect religion in 
the home, and regard for its pure laws,” asks American 
Episcopalianism, “when Sunday means late a-bed, motor 
excursions, fuss, and no mention or thought of God? Out 
of sight, out of mind.” One thought of the common sense 
of the Catholic home-altar, or prie-Dieu. One thought of 
that, and more, when the Finland Lutheran pastor much 
moved his audience with religious feeling as he recalled the 
“still hour” of the Apocalypse. ‘Oh, for this quiet 
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moment,” he said. “Then we should better hear God's 
Word. Have you ever stayed still for one half-hour—to hear 
God?” he cried with emotion. And he was the only pastor 
who grudged finding Mary, His Mother, with the Child. 
And one thought then of the daily quiet half-hour of the 
Mass, and this poor disinherited soul. And the next morn- 
ing one felt it again at the opening words: “I will go unto 
the altar of God; . . . take away our iniquities, that we 
may be worthy to enter with pure mind into the Holy of 
Holies.” And that Sunday came the gospel of the talents, 
and a sermon on the Gospel (as are nearly all Catholic ser- 
mons), and on all life before God, and on the drawing near 
to our Father. But happily, the Catholic preacher added— 
addressing a Blessed Virgin Sodality—there is the beloved 
help of God’s Mother, of the purest of His creatures, of the 
soul nearest God. Would it be for mistaken fear of this—oh 
the pity of it!—that one would break obedience and its fair 
music, and “ cleave a Church in sects and cries"? Would it 
be—who dare now quietly say it?—that a Christian, seeing 
Christendom as it is, could see, in that Catholic worship of 
Mary for the sake of her Son, the love of Mary keeping 
Catholics in any way from Christ; Catholics with the daily 
Mass, realized without doubtings and disputings; Catholics 
with the cloister-union with God, and the reparation of the 
supernatural for the natural follies of men; Catholics with 
the ideal of what is a saint before their poor mortal eyes? 
“It is the song of the Apocalypse that is the true Inter- 
national,” then cried the Finland pastor. And there came a 
burst of applause—for him only. And many remained to 
touch his hand, because their hearts were moved, hearts 
naturally Catholic, though calling themselves “children of 
the Reformation,” hearts feeling themselves one with the 
children of men, as sons of God, as indifferent, in a true 
sense, to nationality, as transcending time, as looking to the 
House Eternal not made with hands. “One Faith and one 
God, one Baptism; that is what we long for,” said the 
English Dr. Ramsay. And he told us he had just been visit- 
ing Luther’s house in Wittenberg. And it was there in the 
house of the destroyer of the unity of the Faith that he had 
found inspiration for such a reflection! The English, we are 
assured, are not a logical people. Once again the Lutheran 
Archbishop of Upsala lifted up his voice: ““There are but two 
parties: enemies of Christ, who seek not unity; and friends 
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of the Christ whose Will is spoken in His prayer, that we all 
may be one. Who is on the side of the unifying Christ?” 
Not Luther, wereply: ye cannot serve God, and Luther. And 
all the world now adds: “If all men would live the true 
Catholic life, then would the troubles of the world have an 
end.” These are the words often quoted by an old Bavarian 
—and, by his wish, now inscribed on his twentieth-century. 
grave—who was himself often troubled by the anti-Christian 
spirit of a blind anti-Catholicism. But, indeed, the words 
make Catholics confess the bad deeds of their own, and con- 
strain them to allow for those whose hearts, in the Reforma- 
tion time of a Leo X. and a Luther, were tempted to go astray 
after such models, and whose children to-day do not see 
that in Catholicism is the sanction of their longing, their 
Catholic, their universal spirit. Are they blind, are they fear- 
ful, are they ashamed, are they too proud—that were their 
greatest danger—to consider what, in this distracted world, 
a Benedict XV. tried to do, and has done, and what is the 
work he has left for a Pius XI. to do? Everyone knows; 
not all acknowledge. But it is not sufficient to long, to say, 
and not todo. What are the appointed means to real inward 
unity, if not in the international religion, beyond German 
speech, or English, beyond Latin or Greek, beyond races 
primitive or cultured, beyond power of prince, or complacency 
of republic? World-wide hope is there or nowhere. And 
International Protestantism has spoken the word which, 
rightly understood, should absorb all such inconsistencies as 
the religion of the Reformation, with its claims to Faith 
joined to its denial of the foundation thereof and its pre- 
scribing recitation of passing creeds, confessedly reformable 
at the will of fallible men. Such unreason outrages reason; 
while submission to divine authority is reason’s highest act. 
But it is something to think of, and a cause for some hope, 
that of each speaker at the greatest Protestant gathering in 
1922 it could at least be said, as I heard a French workman 
once say of one schismatic sermon by Pére Hyacinthe—alas! 
an exception—“ Pour cette fois, il a laissé le Pape tranquille.” 
W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 





WHO WAS VENERABLE JOHN CORNELIUS, S.J.? 
M Y Note on the Venerable John Cornelius O'Mahony, 
S.J., an Irishman, martyred in England in 1594, in 
THE MONTH (May,1922) attracted a good deal of attention, 
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judging by the number of letters I have received in con- 
nection therewith. One point, and a very important one, 
seems to call for further explanation, namely the family- 
name of the martyr, which I gave as “ O'Mahony.” Two 
correspondents have called my attention to a statement by 
Bruodin to the effect that the family-name was _ not 
O’Mahony but MacMahon, and that the martyr belonged 
not to County Cork but to “an old County Clare family.” 
My contention was that Venerable John Cornelius was one 
of the O’Mahonys, Lords of Kinalmeaky, Co. Cork, and was 
most probably a nephew of Conor O’Mahony, who fought 
in the Irish war in the company of the Earl of Desmond, 
and whose lands were attainted in 1586. 

Having consulted Bruodin’s Profugnaculum Catholicae 
Veritatis (Prague, 1669), I find that the Venerable is, in- 
deed, claimed as a MacMahon from East Corcabaskin, Clare. 
Here is a translation of the pertinent passage: 


John, son of Conor McMahon, of Knockalocha, by his wife 
Bridget Brody, daughter of Darius McBruodin, of Mount Scot, 
was invited, at the age of ten, by his uncle Thomas MacMahon, 
who was living with the Earl of Arundel, to go over to England 
and live amongst the Earl’s pages. He was thence sent to Rome 
to study, and was there admitted into the Society of Jesus. He 
returned to England afterwards, and was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered in 1594. 


This statement looks plausible, and if made by a reliable 
contemporary would prove a formidable indictment against 
both the family name and the county family of our Irish mar- 
tyr, but Bruodin is, I am sorry to say, an unreliable witness. 
The “ Promotor Fidei” of the Irish Martyrs, Monsignor 
Verde, assured me, in 1912, that, he had so poor an opinion 
of Bruodin’s work, “ he felt compelled not to admit any of 
his statements unless confirmatory evidence can be adduced.” 
The present instance is a good case in point, because there is 
ample proof that “ John Cornelius” was not a son of Conor 
MacMahon, of Knockalocha, and Brigid Brody, Co. Clare, 
but was of the family of O’Mahony, of Kinalmeaky, Co. Cork. 

I pass over Bruodin’s error in confounding Sir John Arun- 
del with the Earl of Arundel, but I cannot find this “Thomas 
MacMahon ” in the pedigree of the MacMahons of Knocka- 
locha, Co. Clare, nor yet that of ‘“‘ Conor MacMahon,” who 
is alleged by Bruodin to have been the father of the mar- 
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tyr. The Four Masters chronicle the death of Murtagh cam 
MacMahon of Knockalocha, in 1599; and the Clare Inqui- 
sitions give his son and heir as Thomas MacMahon, who 
was alive in 1621, and who had conveyed the lands 
of “ Knockalocha and Knockmore”’ to his son Murtagh, by 
deed of 1621. Indeed, I feel very much that the mythical 
“Conor MacMahon” who went over to his equally mythical 
uncle “ Thomas MacMahon,” is a brilliant flight of fancy 
on the part of Father Anthony Bruodin, O.F.M. 

Fortunately, without any further effort to disprove the 
statement of Bruodin, there is an almost contemporary 
writer of repute who gives us an account of the family of 
our martyr and who puts the discussion beyond the pale of 
controversy, incidentally, too, correcting the generally re- 
ceived opinion quoted by Challoner, to the effect that the 
Venerable was “ born of Irish parents at Bodmin, in Corn- 
wall.” Unfortunately in my previous article I followed 
Challoner’s view that “ John Cornelius” was born “ at Bod- 
min, and was brought up at a school in the same town,”’ about 
the year 1567. This statement must be corrected, for it 
is tolerably certain that the future Jesuit martyr was born of 
Irish parents in Ireland, and spent his childhood in County 
Cork, until the age of ten. I proceed to translate the testi- 
mony of Philip O’Sullivan in his History of Catholic Jreland, 
printed at Lisbon in 1621—all the more reliable, inasmuch 
as the author was in Ireland until the year 1602, when he 
must have been familiar with the family history of his neigh- 
bours, the O’Mahonys of Kinalmeaky. Sullivan had been 
taught, circa 1596, by Father Donogh O’Cronin, of Cork, 
who was martyred in 1601, and whose cause is now being 
investigated with a view to his beatification among the Irish 
Martyrs: 

Father John O’Mahony, a/ias Cornelius [Pater Joannes O’Ma- 
gaunis, alias Cornelius], priest, of the Society of Jesus, born of 
noble parents of the illustrious family of O’ Mahonys [Omagau- 
norum] of Xinalmeaky, who, as a young man, went with his parents 
to England, and thence to Rome, where he was ordained and pro- 
fessed a Jesuit. Returning to England, he was hanged “ propter 
Fidem Catholicam,” in the year 1594. From the fact of his 
martyrdom in England, many persons have falsely believed that 
he was an Englishman, 


This plain unvarnished statement of Philip O'Sullivan, 
whose testimony is practically that of a contemporary and 
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which is accepted unreservedly by the “ Promotor Fidei,” 
should settle definitely the statement that Venerable John 
Cornelius was a scion of the house of O’Mahony, of Kinal- 
meaky, Co. Cork. Further, the martyr was born on Irish 
soil in his native country, and was brought to England as a 
boy at the age of ten. And, as has been seen in my previous 
paper, the name Cornelius is a thinly disguised form of the 
Irish “ Conor "—a favourite Christian name in the family of 
O’Mahony—most probably given him as a second name in 
compliment to his uncle Conor O’Mahony, Lord of Kinal- 
meaky. 

O’Sullivan’s narrative is accepted as authentic by Father 
Francis Porter, O.F.M., who reproduces it in his Compen- 
dium Annalium Ecclesiasticorum Regni Hiberniae, published 
at Rome in 1690, a copy of which is in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 





BISHOP BARLOW’S CONTROVERTED ORDERS. 


AVING recently in these pages dealt with Mgr. 

Barnes’ study of the documents relating to Barlow’s 
consecration,! it seems desirable to lay before our readers 
some account of the subsequent developments of the con- 
troversy thus reopened. Probably the long article in the 
October number of the Journal of Theological Studies by 
Professor Claude Jenkins may be taken to represent the final 
statement of what we may call the Anglican case. No man 
living possesses a first-hand knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
procedure of the Tudor period in a greater degree than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Librarian at Lambeth, and it is 
impossible to read his paper without being impressed by the 
conspicuous fairness and candour with which he approaches 
this complicated problem. He has, moreover, devoted a good 
deal of pains to the inquiry, and his research has been re- 
warded by the discovery of two documents, hitherto unknown, 








which are of considerable importance. The question in the | 


end remains substantially where Estcourt left it. Direct and 
positive proof of Barlow’s consecration is still lacking, but 
candour compels us to admit that Professor Jenkins has 
cleared away many grounds of suspicion which previously 


| 


| 


prejudiced the case, while he has also directed attention to | 


* See Tue Month, July, 1922, pp. 38—51. 
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some new arguments which undoubtedly ought to be allowed 
due weight. We rise from a perusal of his article with the 
strong impression that while certainty is not attainable, the 
probabilities are in favour of the view that Barlow did receive 
episcopal consecration, and that the most likely date is June 
11, 1536, when he would have been consecrated along with 
Sampson and Repps. 

The two fundamental flaws which, as the Lambeth 
Librarian shows, invalidate so much of Mgr. Barnes’ in- 
genious reasoning are, first, the assumption that the public 
records at this period of Tudor history were kept with scrupu- 
lous care ;1 and, secondly, the belief that certain canons of 
procedure formulated by later writers, like Godolphin, 
Gibson, Anson, etc., have always been strictly observed and 
admit of ho exceptions. As a consequence of the first of 
these prepossessions, when Mgr. Barnes comes across an in- 
correct description, or notes the absence of a document where 
we should normally expect to find it, he jumps to the con- 
clusion that these irregularities are the result of deliberate 
malpractice—that there has been forgery, or fraud, or mutila- 
tion, or, at any rate, some kind of plot. Starting with such 
premises, the inferences which he draws are perhaps natural 
enough, but Professor Jenkins has no difficulty in showing 
by conclusive examples that Mgr. Barnes very much over- 
rates the care and accuracy of the officials responsible either 
for the drafting or the custody of even the most important 
legal instruments. Anyone who embarks upon this line of 
research is liable to have his belief in the impeccability of 
records shaken by many surprising experiences. For 
example, the Close Roll which contains the proof of Barlow’s 
summons to Parliament describes him as “T. Episcopus 
Menev,” though his name was William. Similarly, “ when 
John Bird, Bishop Suffragan of Penrith, was made Bishop 
of Bangor in 1539 [he had been consecrated two years be- 
fore at Lambeth by the Archbishop himself, as Cranmer’s 
Register attests], a Significavit was actually issued for his 
consecration, in which he was described as ‘Jo. Barde, 
S.T.P.,’ and this was followed when Henry Holbeche, Bishop 
Suffragan of Bristol, was made Bishop of Rochester in 

? See, for example, Barnes, Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders, p. 133: 
“The reign of Henry VIII. was a period of intense legal activity and accuracy. 
The documents of the time are well kept and their phraseology is scrupulously 


exact.” Or again, p.41, “except when wilful mutilation has taken place 
at a later date, the records are in perfect order.” 
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1544.”! Again the Significavit for the consecration of 
Shaxton in March, 1534-5, shows that “the Archbishop re- 
ceived on March 22nd a document which, besides ordering 
the consecration, also enjoined him to perform an act—the 
confirmation of the election—which he had already certified 
that he had done.’’? And similar examples are by no means 
rare. Again, with regard to Cranmer’s Register, which 
contains no entry of the actual consecration of Fox or Skip 
of Hereford, of Latimer or Bell of Worcester, of Hilsey of 
Rochester, or of Sampson or Daye of Chichester, we learn 
that ‘ the records are entirely wanting, not because they have 
been stolen, but because the files (which should have been 
copied after that of Fox) were never entered up at all.” 
The blank spaces left show that the registrar had intended 
to copy the necessary record but had never carried out his 
purpose. As Professor Jenkins points out, the Principal 
Registrar, William Potkyn, was then (1535) growing very 
old, and may have been quite unable to cope with the pres- 
sure of work in those stirring days. 

But even more seriously misleading as regards the main 
contentions of Mgr. Barnes’ indictment is his over-confident 
reliance upon the principles laid down by the later English 
canonists. Following the theories of Gibson and Godolphin, 
Mgr. Barnes asserts that to style Barlow “ Perpetual Prior 
Commendatory of Bisham” (as is done in the Royal Assent 
for St. David's and in Cranmer’s confirmation) “ is a direct 
assertion that Barlow had been consecrated as Bishop of St. 
Asaph, which was certainly untrue.” * Unfortunately, as Pro- 
fessor Jenkins points out, “ documents have such a perverse 
habit of disagreeing with the general theory even of the best 
text-books.”’ It is certain that Robert Warton, on June 12, 
1536, is described in Cranmer’s Register as ““Commenda- 
tarius perpetuus monasterii S. Salvatoris de Bermondsey,” 
and yet he was not consecrated until three weeks later.‘ It 
is plain, therefore, that no valid argument as to consecra- 
tion can be drawn from the use of this style; nevertheless, 
this is the backbone of all Mgr. Barnes’ contention about 
Henry VIII.’s plot. Further, the durante vita clause in 
Barlow's Grant of Custody is the main foundation upon which 
he bases his charge against Mason of having mutilated one 


* Prof. Jenkins in Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XXIV. p. 9. 
* Ibid. p. 12. 

3 Barnes, pp. 65—66. 

4 Jenkins, p. 7. 
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of the Patent Rolls, but as Professor Jenkins shows (pp. 9 
and 16), this is a mere blunder of the engrossing clerk. 
Hardly less misleading in its consequences is Mgr. Barnes’ 
assumption that the issue of a Significavit under the great 
seal was an essential preliminary to consecration; for Pro- 
fessor Jenkins is able to show that in the case of Sampson 
of Chichester, the new Bishop’s election was confirmed on 
the strength of the Privy Seal warrant alone, before even 
the Royal Assent had passed the great seal; and, what may 
seem still more surprising, a Significavit in the case of Repps 
of Norwich was issued three weeks after his consecration had 
already taken place. In Sampson’s case there is no record 
of his having obtained a Significavit at all. It is practically 
certain that he was consecrated with Repps—and possibly 
with Barlow as weil—on June 11, 1536, in virtue of the 
Royal Assent alone. 

The two new documents which make these facts clear have 
been printed by Professor Jenkins from the Hanaper ac- 
counts. No one who in future discusses the perplexing prob- 
lem of Barlow’s consecration can afford to neglect them, 
but the data they furnish are not in all respects free from 
difficulty, and, even if the present writer possessed the com- 
petence, there would be no room to discuss their contents 
here. 

Two other points made by Professor Jenkins ought not 
to be passed over. The first amounts to an indirect proof of 
the formal enthronement of Bishop Barlow at St. David's. 
It is true that the evidence is only that of Barlow’s brother, 
John Barlow, in a letter written to Cromwell two years later 
in the Bishop’s behalf, and the statement might be rejected 
as pure invention. In any, case, John Barlow asserts that 
when his brother first came to St. David's, the Canons, “after 
they had gevyn hym the bishoppes stall in the quere, they 
brought hym to the deans stalle and gave hym that in like 
wise, and from thens had hym into the chapter howse and 
there gave hym the deans plase.”” The contention is that 
the ceremony thus described can have been no other than 
that of formal enthronement, and that the Canons are not 
likely to have carried this out without the production of a 
mandate, which, according to normal precedent, always 
recited the fact of consecration. 

The remaining point of special interest in Professor 
Jenkins’ article is his explanation of the mutilation of the 
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Patent Roll to which Mgr. Barnes gives so much promin- 
ence. In his book the latter urges that the Anglican contro- 
versialist, Mason, having found Barlow's Grant of Custody 
in the Patent Rolls, “ realized its force as the clearest possible 
proof that his consecration had never even been contem- 
plated."" Thereupon Mason “ published a garbled form of 
it and persuaded the authorities to mutilate the roll,” hoping 
thus to destroy all traces of the original. Now Professor 
Jenkins is able to show, first, that Mgr. Barnes’ account vf 
the Patent Rolls is not very accurate. Instead of there being 
only two rolls for the year (28 Henry VIII.), there are really 
five; instead of the “mutilated ” roll being written on both 
sides, it is really written on one side only; instead of Repps’ 
Significavit being missing, it is duly entered in its place. 


been removed, probably, as our critic suggests, because it 
became unstitched, “‘as they often do,” and because it was 
only filled with ninety lines of cancelled matter which there 
was no object in preserving. We know that there must have 
been about ninety lines of cancelled matter simply because 
the whole document thus cancelled appears in one of the 
rolls of the previous year, to which year it properly belongs. 
There certainly could not have been room on the missing 
skin for Barlow’s Grant of Custody in addition to the record 
deleted. 

We say nothing of Professor Jenkins’ vindication of 
Parker’s Register, as we have previously dealt with that 
special matter, but he has shown, let us note, that the style 
of the account of the Archbishop’s consecration in 1559 is 
characteristically that of the Registrar, Anthony Huse, as 
may be seen by comparing it with the description of Bonner’s 
consecration nearly twenty years earlier. 


H.T. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The bold words of St. Peter before the Jewish 

Europe still Sanhedrim that had murdered his Lord and 

at War. Master—‘“ There is no other Name under 
heaven given to men wherein it behoveth us 

to be saved "—are as true to-day as they were then, as true of men 
collectively as they are of man individually. Yet there is little 





Secondly, as regards the mutilation, one skin has undoubtedly — 
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sign that the rulers of the world have realized the fact that in 
Christianity alone can society find even temporal salvation. 
Nullify that name, reject Christian principles, and you destroy 
the keystone of the arch of civilization. It was the attempt to 
do without Christianity that plunged the world into war; it is 
the oblivion of God’s Kingdom and His justice that prevents 
it from regaining peace. His Holiness the Pope, in his Allo- 
cution on December 18th, could discern no change for the better 
in the state of Europe. It is of no use, he said in effect, multi- 
piying Conferences between the Powers “ until the Governments 
decide, once for all, to temper reasons of justice with those of 
charity, which in the long run will be to the advantage of con- 
querors and conquered alike.” This is an echo of that famous 
exhortation of his predecessor's to “ an entire and reciprocal con- 
donation” of injuries caused by the war, on which alone the 
foundations of a true peace can be laid. There was no trace 
of that sane policy in the vindictive terms of Versailles; conse- 
quently, there will be no peace till that Treaty is revised in the 
interests of Christian charity. The Holy Father cries out for 
peace in Christendom—/ax Christi in Regno Christi is his chosen 
motto. A fateful Allied Conference on Reparations opens in 
Paris with the New Year. Maybe at long last statesmen will 
realize that the peace of Europe is a common good which far 
surpasses in importance the securing in its stead of any individual 
national claims. There could be no stronger guarantee for the 
security of the French people than a sincere friendship with the 
people of Germany. 


From the point of view of peace the initial 

— mistake made at Versailles was in deciding, 

on against the letter of the Armistice, that Ger- 
many should be held responsible for the cost 

of the war pensions of her conquerors. That injustice has tainted 
the whole proceedings since. Two years ago the Paris Con- 
ference fixed £11,300,000,000, as the amount of Germany's 
liability, payable in 42 years. This impossible sum was on 
further consideration reduced in April, 1921, to £6,600,000,000, 
which Germany accepted under threat of seeing the Ruhr valley. 
seized. The payment was to take the form of £100,000,000 
a year, plus 26 per cent. of German exports. The phenomenal 
fall of the mark, whatever be its cause, has since put those yearly 
payments out of the question, and Germany last January asked 
for their modification. A considerable yearly reduction was 
granted, but, in the middle of the year, even this was found, or 
declared, to be impossible, and Germany asked for a moratorium. 
Whether this shall be granted and on what terms are questions to 
be decided at Paris. The whole business illustrates the diffi- 
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culty of coercing a nation of Germany's size. Coercion will be 
resented and, as far as possible, evaded unless it is realized as 
just, and that the German people do not, in this case, admit. 
And the conflicting opinions regarding Germany’s ability to pay, 
the various theories to account for the collapse of her currency, 
the knowledge that the attempt to seize pledges may cause a 
revolution, all tend to show that the expenses of collecting a 
debt may easily come to exceed its amount. The Pope intends 
to urge upon the latest Conference, for the welfare of the 
various peoples, the necessity of immediate peace. That does 
not mean merely that France and Great Britain should sink their 
differences, but that they should use the power resulting from 
their restored harmony with moderation, and even with gene- 
rosity, in relation to Germany. They must make up their minds 
between exacting, or attempting to exact, their full claims, with 
the effect of prolonging European unrest for generations, and 
making such modifications of them as will ensure a speedy and 
permanent settlement. It should never be forgotten that, given 
goodwill, the League of Nations is there to hand as a means of 
security against future aggression far stronger than any partial 
alliances. 


Our papers have been proclaiming loudly that 
The Turk. the Turk has “climbed down” at Lausanne, 
at Lausanne. forgetting that his very presence there denotes 
such a victory over the Allied Powers as no 
subsequent concessions could weaken. This murderer of Chris- 
tians, who was banished from Europe for his crimes against 
humanity and the faith, has forced his way back again into 
Europe—we cannot say, in spite of the Allies, for where did he 
get his arms and ammunition except from the West?—but because 
of their jealousies and dissensions. The massacre of Christians, 
past, present, and prospective, could not unite the so-called 
Christian nations to punish the miscreant, but the possibility of 
the Straits being shut to commerce at his will—that closed their 
ranks again, and the interests of Mammon achieved what God's 
interests could not. So the Turk can remain secure at Con- 
stantinople and clear Eastern Thrace of its Christian inhabitants, 
so long as the sacred rights of trade are respected. It is true 
that the Allies insist on the protection of Christian minorities 
both in the regained European territory and in Asia Minor, but 
who is to protect the remnant of the Armenians, now reduced by 
murder to 130,000, just a tithe of their numbers a few years ago, 
amongst the wild mountains of remote Kurdistan? The Turk 
massacres first and explains afterwards. 
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The trial by court-martial and summary execu- 
The Greek tion of the six statesmen and generals who were 
Executions. ruling Greece at the time of her lamentable 
defeat by the Turks has startled the Western 
world, which now knows no more drastic punishment for officials 
who fail to govern wisely than relegation to the front Opposition 
benches. The morality of the matter depends on the guilt of 
those executed and the competence of the court which tried them. 
On the surface, it looks too much as if a military junta, smarting 
under the disgrace of a shameful overthrow in the field, took 
occasion to wreak vengeance on those whom it held responsible, 
but we shall not know the whole truth for some time. The 
tragedy, for so in any case it was, may illustrate the savage 
character of political differences in Greece which the rest of the 
civilized world has long grown out of, but it should also serve 
to emphasize the fact that Ministers of State, like other servants, 
may rightly be held responsible for their discharge of the high 
functions assigned to them. During the war and since there 
have been appalling mistakes made in the conduct of public 
business, whereby through gross carelessness great sums of money. 
have been wasted, not to speak of the greater sacrifice of human 
lives, and yet no one has been called to account. One of the 
advantages of “open diplomacy,” if it ever comes about, will 
be the power of fixing responsibility on the real authors of avoid- 
able disaster. 


+ Renriaale” The execution on December 8th of four rebel 
a . prisoners by the Irish Free State in reply to 
Ireland. the brutal murder of one of the deputies to 
the Dail raises again the question of the 
morality of reprisals, which was discussed so frequently in these 
pages during the war. We then held consistently that no viola- 
tion of God’s law becomes justifiable because done in reprisal, 
and especially that the killing of the innocent, out of revenge 
for the like conduct on the enemy’s part, and to prevent its re- 
currence, is a breach of the fifth commandment. It would seem 
that those four prisoners should have been considered “innocent” 
in this connection, however guilty in others, and indeed the Irish 
Minister of Defence said so expressly. These are his words as 
reported in Zhe Times (Dec. 9th: italics ours): 

In recommending to the Government that this morning’s 
action be taken, we recommended that lives of men should 
be taken who had nothing to do with the policy that was 
being pursued to-day {that is, the declared intention of 
the rebels to kidnap and assassinate the Free State deputies]. 
We did not recommend that that action should be taken 
as punishment or vengeance or in anger. It was taken as 
a deterrent. 
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By these words, it seems to us, General Mulcahy swept away the 
only moral grounds there might possibly be for the Government's 
decision. They might conceivably have been justified in saying: 
“Since we are so attacked, we shall proceed to execute a certain 
number of prisoners in our hands, who have been proved to have 
borne arms against the State and whose lives consequently are 
already forfeit, although otherwise we should have spared them.” 
Then they would have exercised a clear legal right; but to 
kill men who had been imprisoned since last July, and had no 
conceivable responsibility for the later criminal policy of the 
rebels cannot, in our opinion, be morally defended. The Free 
State Government would do well to take expert advice on the 
moral aspect of this particular practice, of which 7he Times 
truly says: ‘ The British Government never adopted such drastic 
measures even in the darkest days of the fighting before the 
truce.” In justifying the execution of Erskine Childers, Presi- 
dent Cosgrave said: ‘“ There is a law above the law of nations, 
and that is the law of God, which we are endeavouring to enforce.” 
That, we are sure, is the aim of the Irish Government, but it 
only makes this particular method of securing it all the more 
incongruous. We do not criticize the act but the motive for it 
which was put forward by those responsible. 


When we consider the full measure of self- 

The Free State determination secured to Ireland by the legis- 
Established. lative acceptance by both nations concerned 

of the Free State constitution, which reached 

its final stage on December 6th, we are all the more astonished 
that there should still be found Irish men and women who prefer 
to this settlement prolonged internecine warfare, ending in a 
second and more complete occupation by the British. Happily 
the substitution for the Provisional Government of a full legal 
constitution, composed of Dail, Senate and Governor-General, 
has consolidated the power of the Free State, and, although that 
strange personality, Mr. de Valera, still continues to issue pro- 
clamations, they only serve to illustrate a certain phase of mania. 
As for the misguided men who still maintain a war of sabotage 
against their country, force is the only method of dealing with 
them, since they are impervious to reason and deaf to moral 
guidance. They have got the substance yet continue to fight 
for the shadow. The new State is as free as Canada or South 
Africa; the last British soldier left her soil on December 17th; 
nay, she is a republic in a truer sense than England is, when 
the monarch, though he does not govern, still bulks large in 
public life. If only all her children would unite to develop 
her material resources and to work the novel and interesting ex- 
periment of her constitution, she would attain what is the ideal 
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of every nation, great prosperity and perfect security combined 
with practical independence. Mr. Bonar Law, speaking in the 
Commons on November 27th, warned the House not to look 
merely to the Statutes for the relationship of the two countries. 
The other Dominions give a voluntary adhesion to the British 
Commonwealth; their connection is woven of common traditions 
and common interests cemented by friendship and goodwill. To 
enact further legal relationships with the new Dominion, or to 
interpret too rigidly those existing, would inevitably cause trouble 
with all the rest. 


The one blot in an arrangement otherwise so 

Partition in promising is, of course, the division of that 

Ireland. small country into two States. All Ireland 

was one at the moment of the enactment of 

the new constitution and for about a day afterwards; then, as 

had been foreseen and provided for, the Parliament and Senate 

of the Six Counties voted themselves out of the new Dominion 

and became a secession State. It is a situation which bears no 

promise of peace or permanence. In the first place, just as by 

the Treaty power was given to the Six Counties to “ contract 

out,” so the same instrument provides for the establishment of 
a Boundary Commission, the object of which is thus described : 


The Northern Government may, if it wishes, contract out 
of the Free State, and, should it do so, a Commission shall 
be established to restore to the Government of their choice 
all Irish citizens who, by the happening of this event, have 
been removed from the Government to which they wish 
to give allegiance. 


The event has happened and, as a result, numbers of Free 
Staters in the Border Counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, to 
say nothing of large homogeneous areas elsewhere, find them- 
selves on the wrong side of the county boundaries. Accordingly, 
the statutory Commission must set to work to redraw the common 
frontiers of N.E. Ulster and the Free State so as to include in 
the latter certain districts, the inhabitants of which desire in- 
clusion. As the boundaries are at present, it is computed that 
they cut through at least 1,400 farms, #.e., that number of 
farmers own property partly in Free State and partly in Six 
County territory! And there are other anomalies of the same 
sort, partly geographical, partly political. From this may be 
gathered how disingenuous, to say the least, is the allusion of 
The Times in its Northern Jreland Supplement to “the Six 
Counties which have preferred to remain an integral part of the 
Union.” 
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‘ Yet the Northern Premier has repeatedly 
Economics declared that he will have nothing to do with 
make os P 
for Union. a Boundary Commission: in other words, he 
uses powers under the Treaty to contract out, 
but refuses obligations under the Treaty to readjust his borders! 
That is only one of the obstacles that threaten peace under 
the present arrangement. The others are mainly historical and 
economic. Suppose either Government institutes a tariff. The 
artificial “Ulster” has a land frontier of 240 miles, crossed by 
twenty different lines of railway! Imagine the trouble and 
expense involved in safeguarding that line, and the terrible in- 
terference with trade. Sensible people on both sides will refuse 
to put up with it, for Ireland is economically one. That fact 
was put beyond doubt, at the very moment of the political par- 
tition, by the united protest made by the representatives of both 
States against the projected discrimination in favour of the 
Canadian cattle trade as against the Irish.1 
And the presence in the Senate of the Saorstat of prominent 
business men of every creed, in addition to those who represent 
the landed interest, the professions, literature, education, art, 
labour, etc., will do much, not only to dissipate the vain fears of 
religious persecution which Orange bigotry has so long fostered, 
but to give the North-East assurance of the stability and modera- 
tion of the Free State Government. Business, like art and 
literature, knows no frontiers, and on both sides of the present 
artificial barrier strong influences and interests will constantly 
be at work for its removal. Apart from reactions on the peace 
of the world, it is all to our advantage over here that Ireland 
should be united, contented, and prosperous, for she is our best 
customer. In spite of internal troubles, her trade is growing: 
the sober pages of Whitaker show that its volume increased 
almost threefold between 1918 and 1920, and later statistics 
show that the improvement is being maintained. 


Imperfect as were the results of the Washing- 

Naval ton Conference which came to an end on 
Disarmament. February 6th of last year, and which did some- 
thing to limit the ruinous competition in naval 

armaments, even these seem now in danger of being lost, owing 
to the reluctance of France and Italy to ratify what their repre- 
sentatives signed. Great Britain, America, and Japan showed 
the sincerity of their desire for peace by confirming in the course 
of the year what had been agreed on in the matter of limitation, 
and, so far, all parties have observed their agreement as to new 


* As the value of Irish cattle exported to Great Britain is about £35,000,000 
annually, whilst the highest estimate of the anticipated cattle trade with Canada 
is no more than £1,000,000, there seems some ground for a protest. 
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construction, and Japan has loyally withdrawn from Shantung. 
But when it comes to scrapping ships only Great Britain has 
given any practical effect to the Washington agreement. She 
has already destroyed sixteen out of the twenty capital ships 
marked out for scrapping, but neither America nor Japan have 
made any sign of imitating her. They are no doubt within their 
legal rights, since France and Italy still delay to ratify, but we 
had reason to hope for a more generous spirit at least in that 
country whose spokesman, Mr. Hughes, originally proposed this 
drastic, but most salutary, limitation of naval armaments. It 
is difficult to conceive that the high ideals, with which the Con- 
ference opened and which were so admirably voiced both by 
Mr. Hughes and the American Ambassador here, have already 
faded completely away. They were to a large extent dimmed 
in the course of the Conference, but there still remained, in the 
ratios of capital ships determined on, a gleam of hope for a war- 
stricken world. The declaration of the Secretary to the British 
Board of Admiralty in the House of Commons on November 3oth 
to the effect that “it was right that this country should give a 
lead in good faith and be the first to show that it is our intention 
in the spirit and the letter to carry out this great Treaty,” should 
hearten the idealists across the Atlantic. For here we have, 
practically for the first time since the armistice, a great sacrifice 
made and a great risk taken by a Great Power in the interests of 
peace. America, doubtless, is indignant with France, which did 
so much to lessen the range of limitation, for now holding back 
from ratification. And France may be wishing to punish 
America for not joining with Great Britain in giving her security 
by guaranteeing her against future German aggression. In other 
words, there is in the statesmen ruling these countries a lack of 
mutual confidence and of a real will for peace, without which 
we shall drift back again into that most wasteful form of ex- 
penditure, competition in armaments. The press, and we may 
suppose the public for which it caters, are lethargic, if not 
actually hostile to the notion of international friendship embodied 
in the League of Nations: otherwise long ere this that potent 
instrument for peace would have been in efficient working crder. 


Anyhow, the building of two new battleships 
of 35,000 tons, authorized under the Treaty, 
will do something to relieve the burden of un- 
employment. But not much. The one most 
vital problem of all with which the Government is faced remains 
practically unsolved. We are not disposed to join in the press 
condemnation of the new Clydesdale members of Parliament, 
who have startled that august assembly by unparliamentary 
behaviour, for we can make allowance for men familiar with the 
awful housing conditions of Glasgow and daily confronted with 


The Government 
and 
Unemployment. 
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the contrast between wealth and abject destitution which that 
great city provides. To try to put off such men by evasive 
answers, to show disregard of the desperate case they represent, 
to pull them up on points of procedure, to class them all as 
Communists because of the folly of a few, is the very negation 
of statesmanship. These men, on behalf of their constituents, 
came to claim a primal indisputable right, the right to live in the 
country to which they belong, and which, as the natural source of 
their livelihood, belongs to them. That fact must be brought 
home to our legislators, if necessary by loud clamour. This 
country, supposed to be in the van of civilization, was supporting 
last June 1,769,387 paupers, about one in twenty of the in- 
habitants of England and Wales. The figures have slightly 
improved since, but the distress in winter time is greater. The 
Prime Minister, interviewed in Glasgow before Christmas, had 
cold comfort for the workers. “We are down about half a 
million from the worst point: I don’t think we shall get as bad 
as we were.” “ No schemes we can possibly conceive will absorb 
all the unemployed.” ‘I am convinced that, bad as things are, 
we have reached the bottom, and, unless there is very serious 
trouble in Europe—the position is very serious—we are going to 
have a real trade revival.” ‘* We have to depend on trade, and 
I think it is improving.” With such negations and qualifica- 
tions this pre-eminently cautious man met the situation. He 
could, we suppose, say nothing else. If the bulk of the in- 
habitants of this country are to live on industrial wages, and if 
the industries of the country, never able to employ them all, are 
to fluctuate in response to every political or economic disturbance 
abroad, we may occasionally be better than we were, but we can 
never be really well. Meanwhile Labour, being assured by 
capitalists that there is no real remedy under the capitalist system 
as at present worked, is actually dreaming of some other system 
which shall give those they represent enough to eat and some 
measure of security! They are not going to acquiesce in the 
present maldistribution of wealth, due to a system which separates 
the population from the land, the source of all wealth, necessitates 
the existence of a “ proletariate,” provides a livelihood for only 
a proportion of those, and burdens the community with the main- 
tenance of the rest. The Clydeside, having got into Parliament, 
means to address itself to that problem. It remains for the 
other parties, not to oppose, for the problem must be solved, but 
to co-operate. 


How hopeless the attempt is to secure the unity 


No Religious = of Christendom except by means of the plan 


Unity outside 


the Church. devised by God’s Wisdom—submission to His 
divinely-accredited and infallible Church—be- 
comes more evident when we contemplate the unsuccessful efforts 
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made to join together even a few of those Christian sects which 
are most akin. Certain proposals for union are being discussed 
amongst the Methodists, and some echoes of the discussion have 
appeared in 74e Times. Methodism, like other sects which have 
no principle of unity, has grown by fission, but the various groups 
seem to have parted not so much on points of doctrine as on 
points of discipline. Reunion should be all the easier, one would 
think, and in point of fact, as the name of one main division, 
“The United Methodist Church,” indicates, there have been 
several amalgamations in the past. But, as 7he Times points 
out : \ \ 
Though outsiders can scarcely recognize the differences 
between the three main groups in which they are divided, 
Wesleyan Methodists, United Methodists, and Primitive 
Methodists have their own history, loyalties, and traditions, 
whilst their members find justification for their particular 
allegiance in their own spiritual experience. 
Of course, with such a subjective and illusory test as “ spiritual 
experience ” justification can be found for adherence to any form 
of belief, and the natural conclusion is, if such spiritual experience 
is always to be held to justi/y sectarian allegiance, that God does 
not much care what one believes; in other words, that He has not 
founded a teaching Church to sanction and interpret His revela- 
tion. That, indeed, is the Protestant position, held by all non- 
Catholics. Lord Halifax, like any Methodist, quotes his spiritual 
experience as justifying his allegiance to Anglicanism. Accord- 
ingly, even if they lay aside all suspicion of each other and 
succeed in reconciling their various vested interests, the most that 
non-Catholics can achieve, with all the goodwill in the world, is, 
not unity, but federation. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s has recently echoed 

ae Lord Buckmaster’s offensive charge, un- 

Nullity Decrees, Proven and unprovable, against the authorities 

of the Catholic Church, to the effect that they 

have invented nullity decrees to cloak their practice of granting 

divorce. because they are committed publicly to the absolute 
indissolubility of consummated marriage. 

The rigour of the law [says this ill-informed writer 
in his favourite evening paper'] is often evaded by the 
Roman Church, and the favourite subterfuge is to declare 
that the marriage was never valid. Many a Catholic hus- 
band has found this a convenient way of getting rid of a 
Protestant wife, against whom no fault can be alleged. He 
gets his Church to declare that she has all the time been 
only his mistress. 

The Evening Standard, December 2Ist. 
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In this extremely offensive utterance, the general character of 
which shows it to be merely a conjecture unsubstantiated by 
evidence, the Dean clearly has in mind the diriment impediment 
of clandestinity set up by.the Council of Trent and extended in 
1908 to the whole Church, as a safeguard for matrimony ; exactly 
the same impediment in intention and effect as the State sets 
up by denying legal force to any matrimonial contract not wit. 
nessed by the registrar. Catholics know of this impediment; 
what, therefore, a Catholic does in attempting marriage in spite 
of it is exactly what anyone does in the eyes of the State by co- 
habiting with a woman without observing the legal requirements, 
or what an already married man does when he pretends to marry. 
another, his first wife being alive. The truth is that certain 
Anglicans, aware of the hopelessly illogical position their Church 
has got into in this matter, are leaving no stone unturned to 
fasten the same stigma on the Catholic Church. But in vain. 
That Church never has, never can, and never will grant divorce 
a vinculo, once marriage has been consummated.1_ The cases 
of nullity may be many or fewer: in a world-wide community 
like the Catholic Church, it is probable that there are numbers 
which can be decided by Episcopal authority without recourse 
to Rome: but all that is done in each such suit is to determine 
fact by evidence, not to exercise a power of dissolution. One 
cannot dissolve what has never been united: all that the competent 
authority does is to declare whether or not the evidence shows 
the existence of conditions which void the supposed contract. 
This the Dean of St. Paul’s should know: if he does not, he 
is grossly ignorant of a matter on which he pretends to enlighten 
the public; if he does, he has allowed prejudice to distort the 
truth. 


The Divorce Reformers still continue to occupy 
the Press, with the object of influencing public 
opinion and so securing support for their 
attacks upon the stability of marriage. 
Catholics need to rally still more energetically to their defence 
of that divine institution, not as believers desirous of forcing 
their creed on unwilling outsiders, but as citizens anxious to 
preserve the foundations of society. That is why we cannot be 
content with our own belief and practice, leaving non-Catholics 
to act as they please. The moral law is antecedent to the 
Catholic Church: neither her laws nor the laws of the State 
constitute morality but only give it definition and expression. 
Yet the singular notion that civil enactments can make right 


Fallacies 
of 
Divorce Reform. 


* The “ Pauline privilege " (I Cor. vii. 12—15) has been interpreted by 
the Church to mean that in that one particular case, in which there has been no 
Sacrament but only a natural contract, God does permit divorce a@ vinculo. 
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what is intrinsically immoral underlies most non-Catholic argu- 
ment on the subject. Such “laws” are morally wicked and con- 
sequently are of no effect. It is because divorce laws, wherein 
the State arrogates to itself powers which the Church, even in 
the height of her influence, consistently disclaimed, are evil 
per se and therefore incapable of benefiting society, that Catholics 
are opposed to their extension, as they are to their existence; just 
as they would oppose the legalization of polygamy, free love, birth- 
control, and such abominations, should a paganized Parliament 
think fit to sanction them. From the fact that they are members 
of the State, they have a right to try to guide its actions: to 
abstain would be a denial of their citizenship and an acquiescence 
in the immoral view that the State is above or beyond morality. 


The Anglican—or should we not say the Arian? 
Pp The —Bishop of Durham, who in the course of this 
rotestant Rule . . . . 

of Faith. controversy in 7he Times committed himself 

to the statement that Christ in re-establishing 

the indissolubility of marriage did not foresee modern conditions, 

shows clearly what becomes of the Bible as a rule of faith if 

deprived of a living and infallible interpreter. Apropos of our 

Lord’s legislation and the exceptive clause in St. Matthew's 
report, he asks: 


What did Christ say? What was the primary re- 
ference of His words? Was He, contrary to His usual 
practice, legislating in advance of the centuries with their 
problems, or was He, in His familiar manner, indicating a 
fundamental principle? 


And then he naively replies (italics ours): “ None of these 
indispensable questions is wholly easy to answer. On none of 
them is there complete agreement among scholars. The 
Church (!) has answered them variously.” Behold the Pro- 
testant rule of faith—‘ complete agreement among scholars”! 
We are to wait until learned men, who may advance different 
views in every succeeding generation, shall agree as to what Christ 
said, on this and all other points of doctrine, and what He meant, 
and whether He was legislating for all time or for a particular 
case. And meanwhile we must remain without guidance. This 
is what Christianity outside of the Church has degenerated into. 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” or, worse than 
starvation, are filled by their pastors with poisonous fodder. 


’ As always the commercialized press has proved 

Wvann Seetnent unable to resist the temptation to exploit crime 
Christianity. in the interests of circulation. Zhe J7imes, 
which published a grave leader in depreca- 


tion of the morbid interest displayed by the public in the base 
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and criminal passions of the Ilford murderers, also took care to 
provide that public with by far the most detailed reports of the 
trial. It is possible within certain limits for one conscience- 
less paper to set an example which the rest must follow, and 
The Times had no choice, in the interests of its shareholders, 
but to give its readers what it rebuked those readers for desiring. 
But if that sordid drama was unhealthily forced on public atten- 
tion by the press whilst it was being enacted, the conduct of some 
papers after the verdict became still more reprehensible. The 
Judge who set forth the moral aspects of the case, ignored or 
confused by counsel for the defence, was solemnly rebuked by 
the Saturday Review (December 16th) for obtruding irrelevant 


issues. ‘‘ The Judge is there to administer the law,” says the 
sapient editor, not to enter “the general field of morals and 
conduct.” Here we have the common neo-pagan notion that 


morals are a private concern, even when they result in crime: 
otherwise how could a Judge, trying a case of murder and adul- 
tery, avoid touching on its moral aspect? The whole contention 
of the Saturday came to this—that illicit animal passion if strong 
enough to prompt to crime is something admirable and noble. 
The letters of the false wife instigating to murder were, accord- 
ing to this moralist, “ true love-letters”; “the emotion in them 
was both deep and true,” but according to what standard their 
truth was to be determined he does not say. We are happy to 
say for the sake of Christian morality that the judges who heard 
the appeal were more emphatic even than Mr. Justice Shearman 
in denouncing the vile character of the crime and the “ deep 
and true” emotions which led up to it. The Saturday Review's 
lofty superiority to moral considerations was paralleled by Mr. 
James Douglas in the Daily Express, who in a series of articles 
tried to elevate the filthy intrigue into a lofty exhibition of pathos. 
The phenomenon is not a new one; every crime passionnel is 
written up in the sensational press by men who have lost all sense 
of sin and deference to the Christian moral code. A dozen 
years ago the papers were full of pleas for the reprieve of the 
poisoner Crippen, and this same Mr. Young, not then editor of 
the Saturday, displayed, we recollect, the same emancipation from 
standard ethics that we find in his writings still. All this points 
to the inevitable return to paganism of communities wherein 
Christianity is decaying. 


a Since Lord Acton’s time, at any rate, the school 
J of history at Cambridge has made emphatic 
Perennial ; ‘ , 
Pascal. profession of a whole-hearted and impartial 
love of truth, shown in careful scrutiny of 
sources and a strict adherence to fact. It is all the more 


| See an article called ‘‘ Executions" : THE MONTH, Feb. rorr. 
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astonishing at this late date to find in a volume on Modern 
France, edited by Mr. A. Tilley, of King’s, and in a section 
written by the editor, the following passage (italics ours): 


Though Pascal writes as an advocate, and therefore pré- 
sents only the bad side of his opponent’s case, and though 
he was a born fighter and a hard hitter, he was an honour- 
able fighter, and he had collected his facts with scrupulous 
care. All the efforts of his opponents have only convicted 
him of two or three inaccuracies and of a few cases of 
unfair presentation of his authorities. 


And much more to the same anti-Jesuit effect which indicates 
that, although Mr. Tilley may have read the Provinciales, he can 
have little acquaintance with the Catholic side. He at any rate 
has not collected his facts with scrupulous care, but has been 
content with what current Protestant prejudice, conspicuous also 
in the rest of the book, has placed to his hand. If he had only 
consulted so short and so accessible a criticism of the famous 
attack as appears in Mr. Belloc’s Pascal’s “‘ Provincial Letters,” 
published by the C.T.S., he could not have written as he did 
without conscious dishonesty. Mr. Belloc, after showing that 
only six of the eighteen Letters concern Jesuit morality, examines 
each of the 132 citations made by Pascal, and thus concludes: 


A just analysis leaves, therefore, of the whole 132 exactly 
three points remaining as worthy of attention—one on 
Simony, one on the action of judges for a benefit, and one 
on Usury—all three of which are doubtful. 


Yet careless historians, as Mr. Tilley has shown himself to be, will 
go on speaking of “ Jesuit direction” being based on “a sham 
morality,” and of Jesuits “ tampering with the code of Christ in 
order to reconcile it with that of the world” and the rest of the 
old cliche’s. The disingenuousness of the Jansenist is too faith- 
fully copied by some of his panegyrists. 


An advance copy of the new and long-awaited 

oun a publication of the C.T.S., Catholic Truth, 
C.T.S. gives us a welcome opportunity of appraising 

its value. It seems calculated to do an im- 

mense deal of good, both to the C.T.S. itself by keeping its 
activities before the public, and also, directly, to the Catholic 
cause in virtue of the “apologetic” character of much of its con- 
tents. It can secure the services of the best Catholic writers, 
several of whom contribute to this first issue, and thus become 
a potent instrument for expounding and defending the faith 
against the ignorance and hostility of the unbelieving world. 
We find in No. 1 (it is published monthly, free to members of 
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C.T.S., and priced 3d. for the general public), a commendatory 
Letter from H.E. The Cardinal, Editorial Notes, a paper by 
Mr. Belloc on its title, Catholic Truth, some reminiscences of 
that valiant defender of the Truth, the late Fr. Vaughan, by 
Fr. Bampton, S.J., an article, beginning a series, by Fr. Thur- 
ston, S.J., on “ Bad Pope's,” a section devoted to “Antidote,” 
containing refutations of current libels and errors, an article on 
“The Bible,” by Fr. Reeves, O.P., and various other depart- 
ments—reviews, especially of C.T.S. publications, methods of dis- 
tribution, new books—and, not the least important, a list of books 
recently added to the Society’s great Lending Library. Adver- 
tisers have apparently been keen to avail themselves of a Catholic 
magazine which starts with an assured circulation of about 
10,000, and on the whole the venture has made an excellent 
beginning. Catholic Book Notes, we are told, will continue to 
be issued every two months. We venture to think that, in view 
of the clamant need for new pamphlets, this policy is economi- 
cally unsound, and that considerations of expense will ultimately 
suggest the amalgamation of the two journals. 
THE EDITOR. 





III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Heretics, Worship with [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, Nov. 11, 1922, 

Pp. 441). 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Bibles in the Vernacular before Luther [J. S. Reville, S.J., in America, 
Dec. 9, 1922, p. 177]. ; 

Bolshevism aims at destroying religion [John Page in America, Dec. 2, 
1922, p. 151). 

French Clergy in the War, Vindication of, against M. Painlevé [Y. 
de la Briére in Etudes, Dec. 5, 1922, p. 597}. 

Methodist Proselytism in Catholic Poland [C. Phillips in America, 
Dec. 9, 1922, p. 176]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
Catholicism in Practice [Bede Jarrett, O.P. in Blackfriars, Dec. 1922, 


. 496]. 
. Catholic Schools in Oregon, Legislative attack on [7ad/et, Dec. 9, 1922, 
. 770). 
. a Study of [Documentation Catholigue, Dec. 2, 1922, p. 1027]. 
Italian Clergy: how they vindicate their rights [I. Grant, R.N., in 
Catholic Gazette, Dec. 1922, p. 309]. 
Pasteur: great Scientist and great Catholic [S. B. Windle in Catholic 
World, Dec. 1922, p. 297: J. R. Cormack in Month, Jan. 1923, p. 15]. 
Poland, The New [C. Phillips in America, Dec. 2, 1922, p. 149]. 
Profiteeriag in U.S.A., concealed by the Press [Eugene Weare in 
America, Dec. 2, 1922, p. 153]. 




















REVIEWS 


1—IRISH HISTORY ' 


T is natural that the statutory recognition of Irish nation- 
| ais should inspire students to trace anew the historical 
vicissitudes which have had so unexpected a culmination. 
There have been no lack of “ popular’ histories of Ireland, 
both general and “episodic,” in the past. Lecky, D’Alton, 
Joyce, Sullivan, Green, and many others, have written Irish 
history, not as the story of an outlying province of Eng- 
land, but from the Irish standpoint, and many scholars have 
elaborated particular epochs in the tragic tale. But there 
is still room, as historical science grows, for a restatement of 
the past, and not to speak of the great promise of the school 
of history at the National University, Irish writers are busy 
in providing the new generations with a version of the 
national story which draws inspiration from the new develop- 
ments. Of the books under review, that by Professor Mary 
Hayden and Mr. Moonan is intended and arranged for school 
use, with sub-headings, lists of dates, maps, and careful 
examination of sources. Its title suggests the English work 
of J. R. Green, and in many respects, such as its attention to 
social, economic and literary subjects, it resembles that bril- 
liant but misleading classic. But in style it is rather sober 
and trustworthy than brilliant. Its paragraphic structure, 
however, checks the flow of the narrative, and in its space it 
cannot add those picturesque, if sometimes legendary, touches 
which make history live. 

There is no lack of these embellishments in the second 
work, which is also the work of several hands, although the 
bulk of it is due to the well-known novelist and playwright, 
Seumas MacManus. He and his collaborators, with Macaulay 
as their model, have made full use of the personal anecdote, 
with the result that their pages are eminently readable, even 
though there is sometimes a lack of proportion. And in 
their survey they pay more attention than the two former 

' A Short History of the Irish People. By Mary Hayden and George 
A. Moonan. London: Longmans. Pp. viii. 580. Price, 20s. net. The 


Story of the Irish Race. By Seumas MacManus. New York: The Irish 
Publishing Co. Pp. xiii. 719. Price, 2rs. 
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historians to the activities of the Irish race abroad. In both 
volumes the political story is necessarily the same—the sad 
record of the subjection of one small but strenuous and 
prolific nationality to the supposed interests of another, under 
the inspiration of wrong political theories and a misguided 
imperialism, complicated and embittered by religious differ- 
ences. Both books are instinct with the same sense of in- 
justice, but the latter, written for American readers, is more 
outspoken in its criticism, both of English and Irish 
politicians. For instance, a much more complete picture of 
O’Connell is presented by Mr. MacManus than in the Short 
History. On the other hand, in his freedom of criticism, 
he does not pay sufficient heed to the fact that the Church 
opposed Fenianism, not because of its patriotic aims, but 
because of its secret, oath-bound methods. 

We trust that no English reader of both these books will 
resent their fervent nationalism. That is a sentiment which 
grows stronger through oppression. Rather let him wonder 
at the false principles of government which, generation after 
generation, were applied to the ruling of Ireland. So little 
was international justice thought of that no secret was made 
of the intention of English legislators to maintain the Irish 
in a state of poverty and ignorance. Manchester economics 
and religious intolerance had unchecked sway, and a catena 
of passages could be culled from State papers—to say nothing 
of the laws themselves in restraint of trade and education— 
representing the very negation of good government. The 
record of these things is necessary, not to keep alive dis- 
sension—for the present is not responsible for the past unless 
it knowingly endorses it—but to make clear what forces have 
operated to keep these islands from real union and, in conse- 
quence, what must now be evoked in order to promote and 
consolidate between them a friendship helpful to both. 


2—SOCIAL JUSTICE! 


ATHER GILLET has already enriched Catholic litera- 
F ture with a number of well-written books characterized 
no less by their familiarity with modern problems than by 
their solidly philosophic treatment of those problems. His 
latest work is in effect an attempt to set out the chief con- 
cepts of social philosophy contained in St. Thomas’s chapters 


‘ Conscience chrétienne et justice sociale. By M.S. Gillet,O.P. Paris: 
La Revue des Jeunes. Pp. 457. Price, 10 fr. 
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on justice and charity. The notion of End is as important 
in social ethics as in individual ethics, if we are to reason 
as Christians. Just as one of the first questions to suggest 
itself to the self-conscious mind is, What am I here for?. so 
one of the initial problems of social philosophy is, What is 
Society for? Given that a complete answer can be found 
to that question, all other problems have their solutions pro- 
vided, at least obscurely, in advance. But where are we to 
look for that answer? How are we to discover what is the 
end of man and what the purpose of the society in which 
he lives? Apart from divine revelation, there is only one 
source open to us, and that is the nature of man and of 
society. When we know what anything is we hold the key to 
all difficulties concerning it, says Aristotle. When we know 
what is the essential nature of anything we know what its 
endis. Individual ethics argues from the nature of man that 
his end is beatitude, the perfection of his nature, to be 
achieved by the mastery of his reason over his passions and 
conduct, and by the union of his reason with God. Asceti- 
cal authors have sometimes written as though this process 
of spiritual growth were not merely individual but in- 
dividualistic. In their desire to lead the soul to the fulness 
of its divine destiny, they have sometimes appeared to neg- 
lect the truth that this destiny is to be attained in union of 
charity with others. Asa matter of fact, they do not so much 
neglect this truth as take it for granted. Writing in coun- 
tries and at a period when the evidences of a living Christian 
charity were everywhere at hand, they could afford to con- 
centrate their attention on the personal relations between 
the soul and God, confident that the consequent relations be- 
tween man and man would not be overlooked. But with 
changing times their point of view may easily be misunder- 
stood, not without harm to their readers. Moreover, the 
individualistic attitude amongst Catholics has been unfor- 
tunately fostered, as Father Gillet remarks, by the unsym- 
pathetic attitude adopted towards them by modern Govern- 
ments. “ Many withdrew into their tower of ivory,” he says, 
“forgot that they were citizens and lived like recluses, as 
if Christian teaching did not make it a duty to live in society.” 
For what is society but a collection of individuals sharing in 
the same nature, hence called to the same end, and needing 
mutual co-operation for the full realization of that end? Such 
being the nature of society, its end can only be to facilitate 
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in every possible way the intellectual, moral and physical 
life of its members, since their end is simply the fullest ex- 
pression of that life in its harmonious development; and 
again, such being the nature of society, the individual is not 
free to behave as though it did not exist. Whether he likes 
it or not, his life is essentially linked to the lives of others, 
and his actions must be in accordance with this truth. He 
has obligations towards his fellow-men and they have obliga- 
tions towards him. Furthermore, the social group as a 
whole has obligations to each of its members, and in return 
each of the members has obligations towards the whole. We 
must not look upon ourselves and our fellow-citizens as 
though respect for each other’s rights, and beneficence in 
time of need, exhausted our mutual obligations. One might 
as well imagine that a soldier marching with his regiment 
had no more obligation to it than a football enthusiast has 
to the rest of the crowd pouring down a road after a match. 
What are we to call this obligation of a member of society to 
the social group? The term sanctioned by long usage 
amongst theologians is Legal Justice. There can be no 
doubt that this term is a little misleading to modern students, 
suggesting as it does that the virtue it denotes is in some 
way derived from statute law, and in consequence certain 
Catholic writers have fallen into the habit of speaking of 
Social rather than of Legal Justice. There is much to be 
said in favour of the new term, and Father Gillet ener- 
getically defends it, though he admits that it has been fre- 
quently used in a careless and inaccurate way productive of 
confusion in an already sufficiently obscure question. The 
important point to insist on is that if the term Social Justice 
is used at all it should be employed as absolutely synony- 
mous with Legal Justice, to mean the virtue which regu- 
lates the relations of a citizen to society and has as its 
object the common good of society. In an important pas- 
sage, worth quoting in full, Father Gillet explains what is 
meant by the “common good”: 


A condition of social equilibrium, of intellectual, moral and 
material riches, of human institutions and legislation, such that 
each citizen, whatever his state, provided he discharge his duties, 
will be able to enjoy the full exercise of his rights as a man, 
to act as a free and reasonable being, to work, to feed, shelter 
and clothe himself, to enjoy repose and recreation, to develop 
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his intellect and strengthen his will, to practise virtue, to found 
a family and educate his children. 


It is to the furthering of this common good so far as lies 
in his power that a man is bound by Legal (or Social) 
Justice. He must take into account the repercussion of his 
actions on the general welfare, even of those actions which 
are not directly controlled by statute law. In other words, 
to quote Father Gillet again, a man is bound by social jus- 
tice to subordinate to the common good of society the acts of 
virtue which he is bound by the virtue of charity to subordin- 
ate to the Divine Good, that is, all his acts. In so far asa 
citizen possesses this virtue of Social Justice he may be said 
to have the “social sense,’ a quality far from common 
amongst us. 

Only a short time ago a Catholic text-book of sociology 
was criticized by a Protestant as containing no word of refer- 
ence to Christ and the supernatural. The book, it was said, 
might have been written by a moral pagan. There is both 
truth and error in such a criticism. The error springs from 
a wrong view of the relations between the natural and the 
supernatural. What is just in the natural order is just (and 
also meritorious) in the supernatural, and the truths of faith 
do not contradict (though they transcend) the truths of pure 
reason. Consequently a Christian is perfectly justified in 
endeavouring to arrive at the truths of social philosophy by 
his reason, provided that he does not neglect to take account 
of the data of his faith. The truth in the criticism referred 
to is perhaps that in our discussions on social problems we 
do not always or often enough make clear that the super- 
natural does enter into the relations between man and 
man, making those relations more intimate and giving them 
an even firmer basis than in the natural order. This, how- 
ever, is not a criticism which can be directed against Father 
Gillet, and his chapters on Divine Fraternity and on Justice 
and Charity should be carefully read and re-read. These 
chapters, together with his treatment of the questions of prin- 
ciple dealt with in this review, are contained in the first half 
of his book. The second half applies the general prin- 
ciples to the rights and duties of the individual, of the family, 
of professional associations and Catholic organizations, and, 
finally, to the problem of education. 
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3—THE HOLY SEE AND SPIRITISM ! 


HE rapid spread of Spiritism in recent years has pre- 

sented a problem to the pastors of the Church with 
which the Holy See has not been slow to grapple. The last 
Roman pronouncement, and the weightiest, is contained in a 
Decree of the Holy Office, dated April 24, 1917, in which 
all the Faithful are admonished that they are to abstain 
entirely and unconditionally from all spiritistic gatherings 
whatever, even from such as may appear innocent, and that 
even under an express protestation that they have no desire 
to communicate with evil spirits, they may not assist at such 
gatherings. More recently, the late Holy Father, seeing that 
the evil was still rampant, requested the General of the 
Society of Jesus to urge the writers and preachers of his 





Order to deal with the subject, so as to bring the strict obliga- 


tion of this law home to the minds and consciences of the 
Faithful. Father Oldra, in the volume before us, publishes 
a series of Conferences delivered in obedience to this com- 
mand. His purpose throughout is to explain and to justify 
by theological and scientific reasoning the uncompromising 
attitude of the Holy See. The work is not addressed to 
scholars, but to the general public. It would be found use- 
ful, we do not doubt, by any student, not a professed theo- 
logian, desirous of understanding the Catholic point of view. 
It would also be helpful for those who may have to deal with 
the same questions in the pulpit or the confessional. All 
the relevant Roman documents are cited, and the theological 
authorities are marshalled with skill. 

It is a positive merit in a volume of this description not 
to broach new hypotheses. As the author points out, an anti- 
Spiritist writer or preacher may injure his own cause in one 
of two ways; either, first, by discrediting as fraudulent 
alleged preternatural facts; or, secondly, by heightening the 
scientific importance of the phenomena. In either case he 
is exciting curiosity—the curiosity of the detective or that 
of the scientific investigator—where his real purpose was to 
restrain it. Father Oldra, we have no doubt, kept this idea 
steadily before his mind during the composition of this 
volume. His aim is to present the coherent, traditional 


' Gi Spiriti: Breve studio sull’ Ipnotismo e sullo Spiritismo. By 
Antonio Oldra, S.J. Florence : Libreria Editrice. Pp. 290. Price, 6 lire. 
1922. 
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teaching of the doctors and theologians of the Church, not 
to criticize or to suggest modifications of the tradition in any 
of its parts. At the same time, we feel he has rather unduly 
neglected the critical function. Not all theological proposi- 
tions have the same value; not all the arguments that are 
adduced for any given opinion are of demonstrative force. 
In questions of eschatology especially, there is a large border- 
land of pure conjecture. What is the exact evidential value 
of even a consensus of theologians in this region? We think 
Father Oldra’s work would have been more valuable if he 
had more carefully distinguished the certain from the 
probable. 


4—WHAT LITERATURE OWES TO THE FAITH! 


HE characteristic of the Catholic Church that rejoiced 

the heart of G. K. Chesterton, when first he looked at 
her from the standpoint of a true son of her eternal mother- 
hood, was her vigour. In the first chapter of his apologia, 
“Where all Roads End,” as it appears in Blackfriars, he 
exclaims at this, and wonders how it strikes the man in the 
street, to whom the Faith is simply “the Roman Church” 
and “the oldest Christian body.” Vigour is the prerogative 
of youth, and yet the man in the street is faced with the 
phenomenon of vigour, of the vigour of Christ and for Christ, 
in the Catholic Church, as gloriously young among glorious 
antiquity as Shelley’s “ Light of laughing flowers,” on the Via 
Appia. If he should be, in his own way of course, a student 
of comparative religion, he must ask himself what other 
“church” can be proud of “ youths and maidens ’’ whose 
pride she is, and who wear the badges of their faith in their 
workaday clothes, and who are so in love with her that they 
will expound her divinity at street corners? 

But this vigour is not only apparent in popular en- 
thusiasm, and another writer, curiously Chestertonian in 
thought and phrase, reminds us forcibly of this,—pointing 
out how little the English Catholic realizes that the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have to thank Catholic Chris- 
tendom for a renaissance in English prose and poetry at a 
time when the national Muse was nearly stifled with 
materialism and godless morality. ; 


' The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature. By G. N. Shuster. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Price, gs. net. 
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Professor George Shuster has written a very remarkable 
book. It is not, let it be confessed, to New York City that 
we should naturally turn for literary criticisms, but even the 
most Old-Worldly will be forced to admit, if they read Zhe 
Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature, that to this 
American professor are due some of the best and most deli- 
cate appreciations of modern poets and thinkers that they 
have ever agreed with. 

Father Gerard Hopkins, Cardinal Newman and Robert 
Hugh Benson are each, in their way, difficult to appraise 
and crown with appropriate laurels without being swayed 
by the Zeitgeist. Yet the sketch of each contains his essen- 
tial personality more clearly presented than in a full-dress 
biography. Criticism, in the hand of the author, is a kind 
of indiarubber with which he erases the unnecessary and con- 
fusing lines, so that that which is unique and ultimate in 
each subject-sketch may stand out distinctly. 

He emphasizes, generally, the extraordinary constructive- 
ness of the Catholic genius of the last century and of this, 
and makes it clearer even to those of his readers to whom 
it ought to be, at least subconsciously, clear,—that the 
Catholic genius, having its foundation on a Rock, can build 
with a freedom from any fear of storms, which the “ free- 
thinking’ may envy. 

This goes far to explain, perhaps, why alone among 
modern artists Catholics are vigorously constructive rather 
than imitative. It explains how the personality of Newman, 
unaided, but rather hindered by troubles within the Church, 
could begin to bring about this renaissance in literature, un- 
consciously and, as it were, in his spare time, while the full 
force of his energy was directed to nothing less than the 
fostering of the “Second Spring.” What other man, with- 
out the indwelling of the Faith, could have done so much 
for letters even if he had devoted his life to it? “This 
one thing I do,” he would have said, with his eyes lifted to 
his Vision of the Divine Will. But he would be immortal 
because of any one of his three titles to fame—his originality, 
as philosopher, his pre-eminence as a literary stylist, his rare, 
almost unearthly, eloquence. 

Again, Professor Shuster’s sketches reveal a kind of genius 
within genius when he shows the indomitable vigour of 
Francis Thompson’s spirit in a purgatory not majestic like 
Dante’s, but sordid and miserable. The circumstance of flesh 
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and suffering only hindered that poet as a troublesome pencil 
might, and those who read what he wrote—who saw more 
than the mistakes and erasings—read immortal poetry in the 
hieroglyphs of mortal verse. Francis Thompson built with 
the very mud and sleet and gutterings of the Edgeware Road, 
and made an eternal monument of this transmuted clay. 

Gerard Hopkins, in this analysis, used the sheer steel of 
suffering for his constructions. He laid cross upon cross until 
he had so made a house for his poetry. Restraint and tense 
agony gave him a tortuous tongue, and yet he sang with un- 
earthly music. Words had singly their beauty for him, and 
he arranged them after many patterns of rhythm, and con- 
ducted them as though they were instruments in an orchestra. 
This, again, was something new, and, as Professor Shuster 
succeeds in showing, such poets and thinkers belong to 
eternity because they wrote in the light of eternal Faith, 
and judged according to eternal laws. They dealt with the 
elemental and lasting. The average modern poet or philo- 
sopher does not pretend to write for more than his age. 
A. E. Housman, whose style is perhaps the most perfect 
amongst living poets, writes of nothing more unchanging than 
human love and human sorrow, which the least Catholic poet 
knows are but for a time. 

Their success is due to causes which are hardly at all 
realized. Critics, forgetting that “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” and not knowing that outside the Faith there is 
no spiritual truth, have been prone to rank Catholic genius 
with the crowd of “ other poets,” and to adjudicate merit only 
by the tests of technique and of popular taste. And although 
even the Time Spirit can rarely complain of the technique 
of those who learn in the school of Dante and who have no 
temptations to copy the fashionable metre of the moment,— 
yet, undeniably, Catholic poets rarely cater for the popular 
taste and still more rarely please it. Newman did not, nor 
did Francis Thompson, and still less Gerard Hopkins and 
Lionel Johnson. Alice Meynell, the woman whose art was 
almost as exquisite and immortal as her soul, has left a name 
which stands as the very antithesis of that of the critic 
in the street. And Coventry Patmore, who, because of his 
philosophy of love, has been said to make up the trinity of 
Plato and Dante, is famous only for a poem which is taken 
to be a placid story of married life, whereas it is nothing 
less than a new philosophy—new, at any rate, as far as the 
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memory and consciousness of the English nation is con- 
cerned—of the glories of the wedded state. 

Professor Shuster includes a chapter on “ Ruskin, Pater 
and the Pre-Raphaelites,” and mirrors in it the central fact 
of his book, that whereas the Catholic constructs, the non- 
Catholic imitates the antique art of Catholicism. He touches 
on the Pessimists as they come—Hardy and the Lesser 
Mourners—but only to compare Chesterton’s chuckle with 
their classical lamentings. Belloc and Chesterton are the 
Gog and Magog of his book,—the large and indisputable 
defenders of modern Catholicism. He deals also with Ire- 
land, and last, in modest patriotism, with America’s con- 
tribution to modern literature. 

The whole book is delightful—full of thumb-nail sketches 
which tempt the memory. The style is fresh, pointed and 
definite. There is no describing of what the poets and philo- 
sophers were not, but accurate and clear describing of what 
they essentially were. But best of all, every page is a chal- 
lenge to every Catholic to use his pen to the greater glory 
of God—rousing a healthy spirit of emulation to leave the 
Church richer than he found her, if only by one short expres- 
sion of his own experimentally-learnt and faith-tested 
philosophy. 

Let the Destructives base their fame on the ruins of what 
some other man had built, but those who believe in the In- 
carnation and in their own immortal souls can be neither 
iconoclastic nor even imitative: they have no time to be 
anything less than constructive. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HERE is much to interest the moral theologian in the erudite essay 

on The Theological Position of Gregory Sayrus, O.S.B. (St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware: 6s.), which forms the thesis presented for his Doc- 
torate by the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D. He certainly succeeds in his 
professed aim of rescuing from oblivion an eminent English theologian 
who flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century and whose post- 
humous works were published early in the seventeenth, and his success 
is the more gratifying in that English theologians of classical rank are 
as yet singularly few. Sayers, which was probably his name, belongs 
to that number. The work is very thoroughly done, discusses Dom 
Gregory’s too short career (he was only forty-two when he died), and gives 
an elaborate estimate of the theological influences to which he was sub- 
jected and which in turn he transmitted. Both in the historical and moral 
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survey not a little controversial matter is encountered, into which we do 
not propose to enter. Much of it is merely academic and the author is 
entitled to his views. The work before the Church in our own day and 
country is far too vast and important not to demand the utmost harmony 
amongst those who undertake it. 

BIBLICAL. 

Professor Boylan, of Maynooth, has lately produced a2 learned work 
on Egyptology, a study of the god Thoth, but now he has turned his 
pen to work at the other extreme, so to speak, of Biblical study, and given 
us The Epistle to the Hebrews: a translation and brief commentary 
(Gill and Son: 3s. 6d. net). If he had called his introduction brief, we 
should have allowed the statement, not altogether without regret, though 
the essential points are well treated; but perhaps it is as well to warn 
the possible reader that it is hardly doing justice to the brochure to 
call the commentary itself short. The format of the booklet is large, 
and more than half the page is taken up by rather closely-printed notes; 
it would be nearer the mark to call the commentary a full one, for there 
is an ample treatment of everything that calls for explanation, and it 
is put simply enough for any educated person to follow it. The precise 
significance of the inspired writer's appeal to the priesthood of Melchise- 
dech, for example, in the seventh chapter is admirably expounded. We 
do not like the appearance of the text, a matter in which we hope that 
the example of the Westminster Version will by degrees prove effica- 
cious; and in the Introduction we should have liked to see some empha- 
sis laid upon the importance of the answer of the Biblical Commission 
in regard to the question of verbal inspiration. As in the answers upon 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, here too the Commission appears 
to think non-verbal inspiration quite sufficient. These, however, are 
minor details; we rejoice much that Professor Boylan has yielded to 
the advice of friends, and has offered to the world what was originally 
meant merely for the private use of his Scripture class at Maynooth. 


APOLOGETIC. 

Father Francis Prime, C.SS.R., has revised, condensed and generally 
brought up to date, under a new title, Catholic Ritual and Tradition 
(Sands: 3s. net), a valuable book of the late Father Bridgett’s, called 
The Ritual of the New Testament, which has long ago gone out of 
print. It was well worth reviving because it shows in simple, clear and 
persuasive language how the Catholic Church “ baptizes everything 
that can be used in God’s service and how the elaborate symbolism used 
in her worship is the fruit of a definite and gradually unfolding tradition. 
It is a defence of ritual against the Puritan, an explanation of ritual for 
the correction of the superstitious, and should prove of great value for 
the instruction of Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

DEVOTIONAL, 

Amongst those labouring by voice and pen for the re-Christianizing of 
their country few are more active and eloquent than the French Domini- 
can, Pére F. A. Vuillermet, who now adds to his half-score religio- 
sociological works a volume entitled La Conquéte des Hommes (Lethiel- 
leux: 7.00), in which he expounds the actual religious needs of the hour 
—increase of clerical vocations, the personal apostolate of a good life, 
the apostolate of the press, the formation of an élite of Catholics corres- 
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ponding to the groups which sway the atheist and socialist worlds, the 
apostolate of lay-catechists, etc. Above all, we rejoice to see that he 
stresses the necessity of attention to social and industrial questions so 
often inculcated by the Popes, and in so many cases, so sadly neglected 
by Catholics, clerical and lay. 

His Benedictine brethren at Maredsous are usefully employing them- 
selves in presenting to the French public the treasures of devotional 
thought conveyed in the works of the late Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. The 
Retreat and the Holy Eucharist have already been published, and now 
is issued the Lex Levitarum (Maredsous: 4.00fr.), in which the holy 
Bishop draws from the works of St.Gregory the ideal of the priestly 
character. 

Bishop Cox, O.M.I., of the Transvaal, has already published several 
collections of discourses suited to those who are living under vow, and 
he now opens a new series of Retreat Conferences for Religious (B.O. 
and W.: 6s.), arranged for a retreat of seven or eight days. The subjects 
are those common to the time of the annual spiritual stocktaking, and 
are treated in a solid and practical fashion. Our only difficulty would 
be that the three Conferences provided per diem would prove too numer- 
ous considering the time which has to be spent in meditation proper. 

Anything from the mind and pen of that strong original genius, Robert 
Stephen Hawker, Anglican Vicar of Morwenstow, who died, nevertheless, 
in the communion of Rome, is welcome. Accordingly we turn with interest 
to the selections from his commonplace books which the piety of his 
son-in-law, Mr. C. E. Byles, has classified and published under the title 
of Stones broken from the Rock (Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net). They are what 
we may call “lights ” resulting from his prayer and reading, and range 
over a vast variety of subjects all considered in their religious aspects, 
some quaint and grotesque, some humorous, some very beautiful. The 
booklet is adorned by some exquisite photogravures of the haunts of the 
diarist. 

The recent pontifical appointment of St. Ignatius Loyola as Patron of 
Retreats gives additional interest to Pére Alexandre Brou’s historical 
and psychological study, Les Exercices Spirituels de S. Ignace de Loyola 
(Téqui: 4.00 fr.). Although, as the author wisely insists, the only way 
to understand the Exercise is, not to read but, to make them, a work like 
this discussing their origin and their method, and giving their history 
in the Church up to our own day, is of immense interest to-all who culti- 
vate the spiritual life. Pére Brou’s book is the condensation of a vast 
literature, giving the matured views and latest researches of students 
of what he calls “a manual” of spirituality. 

The reformers of the Breviary, be it said with great respect, have 
yet much to do before that storehouse of exquisite devotion is freed from 
hindrances to devotion in the case of those who use it out of choir. 
But publishers come to our aid to some extent and, by printing out in full 
the offices of those seasons which are unchanged in form, give aid to 
our piety. Marietti of Turin has already published the Officium 
Hebdomadae Sanctae in this way, and now has added Breviarium 
Natalitum (151., bound), which includes Christmas and Epiphany and 
their octaves and the feasts that therein occur. A great boon, especially 
for priests who are travelling. The same firm have produced an exquisite 
bijou edition of De Imitatione Christi at the price of 4 lire and upwards. 
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Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B., has completed his series of five 
volumes on the spiritual life by publishing The Mystery of Jesus (B.O. and 
W.: 5s. 6d.), and we believe that many who have read the previous 
volumes will agree that, allowing for certain exuberances of piety, this 
is not the least helpful of them all. Interior souls will recognize the 
warmth of the Holy Ghost in these meditations and instructions; they 
have been formulated in prayer before they were written in a book. 
From the point of view, even of the mere dilettante of mysticism, the 
book has personality. There are what we can only describe as touches 
of quaint Catholicism, which are no mere imitations of the medizval 
mind, but the natural outcome of the same unchanging spirit of the liberty 
of the children of God. On this account, unless the treatise is read in 
the spirit in which it was composed, devotion may sometimes degenerate 


into criticism. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Superficial readers of the Gospels are apt to think that little is said 
about the Precursor of our Lord, but, when all the records are collected 
and collated and pondered over, it is astonishing to learn how much there 
is to know about this great Saint. Pére D. Buzy, in Saint Jean Baptiste: 
Etudes Historiques et Critiques (Gabalda: 8.5ofr.), has been able to 
fill a large and interesting volume with the details of his history, not a 
page of which is superfluous, and the perusal of which will give us, not 
only a clearer idea of the Saint, but a deeper insight into the office 
which he so successfully fulfilled. , 

Three additions have been made to the well-known series, “ Les 
Saints,” published by Victor Lecoffre. St. Albert de Louvain, by Dom 
B. del Marmol, O.S.B., has the honour of being dedicated to the King 
of the Belgians, who is a descendant of the Saint. St. Norbert has M. 
Elie Maire as his hagiographer, and all those who have read other works 
of this popular French writer will be eager to see St. Norbert through 
his eyes. The third, St. Bonaventure, has been written by a Franciscan, 
le R. P. Eusébe Clop. This Franciscan mystic is all too little known, 
and this further biography will be welcome. 

It would be unwise to say, except in the company of mystics, that the 
French Revolution was a grace from Heaven, and yet when one counts 
the number of religious institutes and societies that sprang up like 
flowers over the soil that had been so terribly ploughed, one certainly 
worships the irrepressible goodness of Divine Providence. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Moore has translated into English the life of Madame Molé, Foundress 
of the Institute of the Sisters of Charity of St. Louis (Heffer: Cambridge). 
This little French Order is best known from its convent at Minehead. 
Friends of the Institute and visitors to Minehead will welcome the story 
of its foundation and will read with interest the biography of its delicate, 


beautiful heroic foundress. 
POETRY. 


Two slim volumes of verse appeared in good time for Christmas. 
And the authors of both have the influence of Bethlehem in their art, as 
though they had been born under that Star. Katherine Tynan calls her 
book Evensong (Blackwell: 3s. net), and we read the title with a certain 
sadness, but also with the certainty that the contents will be “ young, still 
young,”’ and even, from the point of view of eternity, younger than “ The 
Flower of Youth."’ Sorrow has gone to the making of these poems, but 
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there is no heaviness of heart to weigh them down into a slower measure. 
The sorrow has flowered; and the flower of sorrow is compassion. There- 
fore this little book is one which may rightly be given to those for 
whom Epiphany brings myrrh and the frankincense of memory rather 
than the gold of earthly joy. 

The other volume is by Wilfred Rowland Childe—The Gothic Rose 
(Blackwell: 5s. net). The poems are modernly medizval and illumina- 
tive in colour rather than in thought. Nothing more Catholic could come 
out of Canterbury, and nothing more charming claim a place among 
the poetry books of to-day. We suggest it as a book to brighten the 
February days. 

HISTORICAL. 

Pére Yves de la Briére has reprinted from Ziudes a fifth series of his 
historical studies of the Great War, to which, discussed as they are 
from the standpoint of a member of the Church Militant and concerned 
largely with her interests, he has given the title of Les Luttes présentes 
de l’Eglise (Beauchesne: 9.00 fr.). His account of things and his reflec- 
tions merit close attention, but his record of the events of 1918—1919, 
following so closely on their occurrence, is not, naturally enough, con- 
ditioned by that fuller knowledge of motives and hidden forces that is 
being daily gleaned from the innumerable revelations and memoirs of the 
chief actors in the great drama. It is not so easy for us now as it was 
to start with, to claim for the Allied cause all the virtues and to regard 
our opponents as wholly in the wrong. And the ideals of a purified 
justice-loving world which nerved the fighters have been so generally 
abandoned in the actual peace-treaties that it is frankly impossible now 
to inflict punishment which shall be really salutary because recognized 
as just. That is the practical point which those who feel themselves 
wronged and cry for justice should recognize. The author writes through- 
out as a fervently patriotic Frenchman, and one respects and appreciates 
his point of view. It is one which all who work for peace should take 
account, as they take account of the English, German and American 
points of view. We shall be surprised if the result of a comprehensive 
survey is not the acceptance of the conviction of the Pope, by office the 
natural arbiter of the nations, that the only way to European peace lies 
in “a mutual condonation of injuries.” 

Besides the studies more closely connected with the war, there are 
numerous others relating to the internal ecclesiastical affairs of France, 
the position and acts of the Papacy, the French Protectorate in the East, 
Freemasonry, the League of Nations, and so forth, wherein Pére de la 
Briére writes with equal knowledge, wisdom and discretion, 


FICTION. 

There is a spirit of wholesome fun, albeit occasionally strained, in 
Come Day, Go Day (John Long: 7s.), by Mr. J. C. Carter. The story 
deals with such ordinary ingredients as a hero and heroine, a villain, 
a comic uncle, a landlady, yet mixes them so adroitly that the result is 
something fresh. Lovers of the sea will recognize keen observation 
in the writer, and, as the denouement centres upon a motor-car there 
is a display of expert knowledge in that department also. Altogether 
an enjoyable book. 

For his latest story, Dobachi (Chapman and Dodd: 7s. 6d. net), John 
Ayscough has taken most unpromising material—a fanatical sect from 
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Cornwall that followed in the wake of the Pilgrim Fathers—and dumped 
it down on a desolate coast in the New World. But true artistry can 
best be shown when the material is intractable, and this artist has woven 
out of his a tale of real beauty and interest. There is little plot 
or incident, but the character-sketching in which the author excels 
is of the finest. More than any of his recent work, great as is its quan- 
tity, this book recalls that masterpiece San Celestino. 

In Sixteen or So, by Lesley Garth (Scott-Cowell: 3s.), we have a 
quintette of short stories by a new author of some promise. They mostly 
tell of life, its little comedies and tragedies, as enacted in a girls’ school. 
The characters are clearly drawn, the writing is delicate, sometimes 
humorous, and never dull. But the book is particularly interesting for 
the unusually clear insight shown by the writer into that amazing 
phenomenon, the average female mind. “A Study in Femininity ” is 
a merciless exposure of characters devoid of any sense of truth, honesty, 
or fine feeling, embodied in what are outwardly charming, and ap- 
parently sincere and lovable girls. “It is to be hoped,” to quote the 
words of Lady Peirse in her preface, “ that we shall hear more of Lesley 
Garth later, and in a more sustained form.” The paper and printing of 
this little book are unusual but not displeasing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Publishers, Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, are to be 
congratulated on having brought out those two indispensable volumes— 
The Catholic Directory for 1923 (2s. 6d. net) and The Catholic Who’s 
Who and Year-Book for 1923 (5s. net)—well before the end of the year. 
A further cause of congratulation is the reduction in price of the Directory 
to 2s.6d. Considering the abundance of useful and interesting informa- 
tion which this compilation contains, it should be exceedingly popular 
with Catholics. We hope it will be possibie in future editions to include 
once more the diocesan map which shows where there are facilities 
throughout the country for hearing Mass—information most necessary 
for the faithful. Zhe Catholic Who's Who has grown by several pages, 
and provides a valuable conspectus of the place held in the social and 
political life of the country by members of the Faith. 

MINOR PUBLICATION. 

Father Wyman, C.S.P., has revised and reissued his handy little book- 
let, The Scholastic Philosophy Explained (Paulist Press, New York). 
This “philosophy of common sense,” having long ago taken posses- 
sion of the only rational course of thought, all philosophies not 
conformable with it are thereby suspect, and a sound knowledge of 
Aristotle baptized by St. Thomas provides an admirable standard by 
which to test the various philosophical essays of our day. Father 
Wyman makes clear that there is no conflict between Catholic philo- 
sophical postulates and the ascertained truths of science, greatly as 
those have been extended in our time. 





Our regret at not having been able to include in this issue a detailed 
appreciation of the work of the late Mrs. Meynell, whose death we unite 
with the rest of the literary world in deploring, is tempered by the an- 
nouncement that a definitive edition of her poetry will be published this 
month, containing a good deal of later work not hitherto collected in 
book form, and thus giving scope for a fuller survey. 
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